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74\ | HE first spring month! 
‘4 “ 










So says the calendar. What say the snowdrops, 
the crocuses, the robins and the bluebirds? 





Have the children brought you pussy willows yet? 
Did you welcome them with delight, or did you say 
“Yes, Johnny, you can put them on the desk. I’m 
busy now?” 


Poor Johnny! Only once a year can any living 
boy have the pleasure of giving the teacher the first 
pussy willows of the season, and then to have them 
regarded like a set of sticks, is — well, Johnny 
knows. 


Blessed forevermore in the eyes of the children 
and in her own heart-life is that teacher who has the 
impulse and the courage to brush caressingly those 
first little darlings of the spring across her cheek, 
with a look that the children haven’t seen on her 
face all winter — no, not when the little girl with 
the rich father gave her a whole handful of brilliant 
“ Jacques” one morning. A touch of naturalness, 
of nature-love in a teacher, is an electric shaft of 
sympathy that goes straight to the hearts of the 
children and burns away every barrier that con- 
vention has built up between the artificial “ position” 
of the teacher and the flock of half-starved children 
who are longing for real things and a human 
tenderness with all the other things that have to be 
had in school. Let every one bring Nature into 
the school-room, then, in the coming months of 
spring. Bring it in, in bud, twig and bough; bring 
it in, in spirit and reviving freshness; bring it in, 
as a “dear old nurse” to soothe the woes and ills 
that have accumulated in the drear of winter; bring 
it in as a new bond of sympathy with the children; 
as an annual gift from heaven, and an emblem of the 
resurrection. 


Our next issue will be an Arbor day number. It 
will be sent out very early in the month to meet the 
needs of Arbor Day exercises for primary grades. 
The different grades will be provided with indoor ex- 
ercises adapted to the ordinary schoolroom. 
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Number 3 


A Stimulus for Teachers. 


In the January Adantic is an article by Rev. John 
H. Dennison, briefly analyzing the character, and 
work of Gen. Armstrong, of Hampton Institute. It 
should be read by every teacher. Its sentences flow 
on like a strong, full river of words. The breadth, 
the sweep, the carrying power of the wonderful anal- 
ysis of the man and his motives, is like the life of 
Gen. Armstrong itself. An honest light is thrown 
on the humorous side of this man’s composite char- 
ater, and it is good to feel that a genuine spirit of 
fen and jollity is not inconsistent with the bravest 
acts, the most heroic self-sacrifice and the tenderest 
touch of true feeling. 

A stirring of the moral pulse to do something and 
out de something for humanity is sure to follow the 
reading of these words that one man has found to 
say about the work of another. 

Better than all the responsibility-sermons and 
ought-to-be's in the past or yet to come, is such soul 
stimulous as this brief life-narrative to the half de- 
spondent or half awake teacher. It cheers, vivifies, 
uplifts, and the echo of that never-ceasing drum call 
to duty which Gen. Armstrong always heard and 
followed, will linger long in the memory of the 
reader as a summons to healthful, active, enjoyable 
duty. 

Below are some of the apt phrases found in this 
sketch, by which the writer unconsciously pointed 
out the true teacher everywhere. They are given 
here as thought impelling. 


It is said that the most important agent in the cultivation 
of the soil is the microbe that sets free the nitrogen. In 
the process of intellectual cultivation, those men do most 
good who set thought free. Far at the head of all such 
was President Hopkins (Gen Armstrong’s teacher). He 
was a man of undoubted genius, and, happily for his 
students, that genius had specialized itself on teaching. 
Furthermore his genius was fed by a great overshadowing 
personality. 

He cared more for life than for his theory of it, more 
for men than for institutions, more for an individual 
student than for his own success; he first loved, then 
thought, then taught. His recitation room was more en- 
tertaining than a play; the text-book was a starting point, 
—no man could shirk that — but it was soon left far 
behind. 


He (Dr. Hopkins) was peculiarly gentle, also, toward 
the weak-minded, keeping them on their intellectual legs as 
long as he could, and letting them down as easily as he 
could.” 


««Gen. Armstrong was a kind of missionary in disguise, 
always ready to go out of his way for the purpose of slyly 
helping somebody up to a better moraLor physical plane,” 


‘+ He had a robust habit of will, and Maid hold always of 
the best in his environment.” 


‘¢ There was about him atall times a profound reverence 
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of spirit for God, manhood, womanhood and all sacred 
realities.” 

os Armstrong was always ‘helping lame dogs . over 
stiles.’”’ 


‘¢ There were no holes in his mind ; everything good, he 
had always kept.” 


‘¢ Armstrong’s own soul hovered over it (Hampton 
Inst.), transfused it, and was given for it, life for life. 
Never in modern times did a heroic personality give a more 
wondrous perpendicular lift to other souls.” 


‘¢ He understood the relation of Providence to organisms 
of all kinds.” ; 


‘He saw things in broad relations, he was loyal to his 
own principles, but he did not needlessly collide with other 
people.” 


‘* He had two rare points as a teacher; with all his 
powerful originality, he could shut himself up to the patient 
teaching of another man’s book.” 


‘¢ He never raved at dull students; it no more angered 
him when one did not take hold, than it irritates a good 
fisherman when a particular trout will not rise to the con- 
ventional brown hackle. It is that particular trout whose 
personal equation the good angler enjoys studyiug ” 


‘¢ Armstrong always prepared the way for the coming 
lesson ; reading it over to the class sentence by sentence, 
stopping at every difficult word, drawing out the mind of 
the class as to its meaning, conversing shrewdly with them 
about it, bringing out their peculiarities, and so finding the 
personal hitch of each member.” 


‘+ ¢ We have learned,’ he said, ‘ how to make money, but 
not how to build men.’” 


‘¢ He was at all times a buoyant optimist. Then there 
was about him the unfailing genial play of humor, by 
which he subdued the tone of both sacrifices.and cares.” 


The first quotations refer to President Hopkins of 
Williams College, who gave to Gen. Armstrong a life 
impetus while a student at that Institution. The rest 
refer to the founder of Hampton school itself. But 
where can a broader, more complete ideal picture of 
the character of the true teacher be found, even to 
the method in the class room than is given in these 
disconnected extracts ? 


“The divine 
Insanity of noble minds, 
That never falters nor abates, 
But labors and endures and waits, 
Till all that it foresees it finds, 
Or what it cannot find creates !”’ 
—Long fellow. 


“No life can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife 
And all life not be stronger and truer thereby. 
Know this surely at last, honest work, honest sorrow, 
Honest work for the day, honest hope for to-moizrow,— 
Are these worth nothing more than the hand they make 

weary,— 
The heart they have saddened, the life they leave dreary ? 
Hush ! the sevenfold heavens to the voice of the Spirit, 
Echo: He that o’ercometh shall all things inherit !” 
— Owen Meredith. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O, my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 
—FHolmes. 
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“Tl Pray Thee Have me Excused.” 


HIS is the attitude of nine-tenths of the best edu- 
eators when solicited for contributions to educa- 
tional journals. 

But that blessed other tenth! As an oasis in the 
desert, as the life boat to a threatened ship, is the 
value of that other tenth to the editor- 


A man who does generous work himself for educa- 
tional papers, but who deplores the desertion of its 
columns by those who should stand by, when asked 
by a primary teacher, “What educational paper shall 
I read to make me a better teacher,” immediately 
answered “Read Emerson.” Is it any wonder? 
That food which she needed for daily use in the 
school room, was locked up in the great pedagogical 
treasure-houses all over the land and as inaccessible 
as a hermit’s gold. She cannot attend normal and 
training schools herself, and those who have charge 
of these institutions cannot be induced to send out 
for her assistance pen glimpses of the work done in 
these schools. 


Take up any of the current educational publica- 
tions and observe the names of writers from week to 
week, or month to month. Each one has its own 
set of familiar names and they appear and re-appear 
as if the list of contributors were circle shaped and 
an occasional new name but tangential to the regular 
corps. 

Why is this? When the secret of all hearts shall 
be made known, this mystery will be made clear. 
Not before. Why men and women who are absorbed 
heart and soul in educational work and who never 
cease to deplore the low standards of our schools 
and our teachers do not feel a conscientious obli- 
gation to do something, through the medium of edu- 
cational journals, to spread pedagogical truth, is a 
mystery. 

A great proportion of our teachers are untrained. 
Many became workers in the field while normal 
schools were in embryo, or, if already established 
were inaccessible to them through want of pecuniary 
means and have been compelled to work out their 
own salvation through experiment and experience. 


They are too valuable to lose even if a battalion of 
inexperienced normal graduates were flocking to 
their school room doors for admission. Their expe- 
rience is the great reason for keeping them and 
making them better where they are. And they want 
to be better, too. There is a fraction of complacent 
self-satistied teachers who can be spared; but they 
are only a fraction. 

The air is full of normal training, psychological 
investigation and child study. Earnest teachers 
have a divine unrest to know what these things 
mean. How are they to find out? There are the 
avenues of books, summer schools, and teacher’s 
associations opened to them. Professional books are 
mostly beyond them. The phraseology even is un- 
familiar; they have not thought up to the point of 
the writers who prepared them. There is a great 
gulf between these books and their work next day in 
the school-room. They cannot make the connection. 

Summer schools are of great service to teachers. 
But they cannot always be afforded by small salaried 
teachers, and then at the best, they give but a taste 
of the loaf, and they get that taste all at once fol- 
lowed not unfrequently by mental dyspepsia. What 
is needed is a slow, regular supply of food for the 
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whole year, in just the way educational journals 
could supply it—if the supply could be obtained. 

Attending Teachers Associations is seeing the 
dress parade of education. A goodly sight; an 
inspiring sight. Every teacher ought to get the 
tonic of it once a year at least. But this marvelous 
bravery of professional bayonets and official epauletts 
does n’t send the teacher home knowing better which 
handle she shall take hold of when she enters upon 
school work again. That is not the object of these 
great gatherings of teachers. 

It comes back then to educational journals as the 
very best means of reaching and instructing the great 
body of teachers. These little sheets go on their 
silent mission to every school-room in the country. 
Noiselessly but surely they penetrate the darkest 
places. Their price is within the reach of the lowest 
salaried teachers. These sheets can carry the bread 
of life in their weekly or monthly visits, or they can 
carry the sawdust stuffing that makes dolls very pre- 
sentable on the outside, and breaks the hearts of 
children when they see it running out. 

“But teachers have no interest in educational jour- 
nals” is answered. Have n’t they? 
good they can't live without them’and see how each 
each issue will be welcomed. Writers in educational 
journals forget sometimes that the successful “article” 
is that one which touches the heart and the exper- 
ience of the teacher. A sermon or a lecture is only 
a success when it is adapted to the audience. The 
Amen of Freebel himself as to the merits of a contri- 
bution for a kindergarten or primary journal, would 
mean nothing if the teachers were not awakened and 
touched by it. The first indispensable thing to do in 
attempting to help teachers, is to step upon the same 
platform where they stand, close beside them, and to 
talk with them and not fo them. 

It has been said before in these columns that 
teachers recognize truth and assimilate pedagogical 
principles much better when they have the school 
room setting. They are familiar with this setting, 
and let help come to them in this most familiar form. 
Nothing will so soon arouse teachers to their own 
deficiency in equipment and daily work, as to see 
the daily work in other school-rooms which is based 
on foundation principles that they do not possess. 

Here is the great opportunity for principals of 
normal schools, training schools, and school superin- 
tendents. By virtue of their position they are able 
to give out pedagogical truth to the teachers with 
this same school-room setting. Work is carried on 
under their eyes every day, that is precisely what is 
needed by thousands on thousands of teachers for 
their inspiration and improvement. But they do not 
give it out to others. They do not volunteer it. 
They are earnest and indefatigable in the training of 
the comparatively few teachers that are under their 
especial charge and here their duty seems to stop. 
It will take a long time to leaven the whole profes- 
sional lump with ‘the added force of these few grad- 
uates every year. Why not work with and for the 
great urmy of outside teachers already in the field, at 
the same time? Let us hear some of the replies 
when this work is solicited for educational journals, 
i.e., if they answer such requests at all. 

‘“‘T regret that I cannot give you what you request, 
but I am exceedingly busy.” 

Yes; the editor knew that when application was 
made. This exceeding busy-ness in the good work 
is just what will make the solicited work valuable. 
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Make them so 
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Editors always prefer “running waters to stagnant 
pools” for teachers to drink from. There is a saying 
somewhere that busy people are always the ones of 
which to ask a favor. They have learned how to 
get time to do things. This is a very busy world. 
Editors are “very busy.” Teachers are also “very 
busy.” 

“Tam sorry to say that I cannot do what you ask, 
as Tam writing a book and am driven nearly to death 
reading proof, etc.” 

Book-making for teachers is a most laudable 
ambition. But they may not be able to buy this 
book when it is finished, and they probably will read 
the columns of an educational journal. Why let the 
more probable present good be lost for the more 
improbable good of the future? The falling of the 
dew each evening may be of far greater benefit to 
the thirsty flower than a whole shower by and by. 

“Yours received. It will not be convenient for me 
to prepare the work you request.’ 

Just the bare refusal. Not even the grace of a 
reason why to soften the denial. Yet these men and 
women are generous, large-hearted people and con- 
tribute liberally to home missionary work on Sun- 
days, and do not dream, apparently, that there is 
any moral obligation in the matter. It never occurs 
to them they are “passing by on the other side” 
leaving the help to some good Samaritan that may 
come along —and may not. 

"T should be glad to oblige you but I decided long 
ago not to write anything for publication unless I was 
in the spirit of it and had something to say.” 

Would the writer of that reply remain away from 
his or her class-room because he or she was not in 
the spirit of going? What would be the verdict 
upon a minister, lecturer, or singer that did not 
appear before an audience because he was not in the 
spirit of it? What would happen if the educational 
journal did not appear at the expected time because 
the editor was not in the spirit of it? There are 
moral obligations to be met stronger than any legal 
ones such as these could be. 

There is hardly a day in the history of any normal 
school or training school or in the experience of a 
superintendent of schools or supervisor of any depart- 
ment of schools when some particularly successful 
thing has not been accomplished that has brought 
pleasure to all and good to all. There is a thrill of 
satisfaction to look back upon it and to speak of it. 
Now there is just one thing more to do about it, and 
that is to give it out to others in some educational 
journal. It is neither right nor generous to keep 
this as a personal achievment but it belongs to other 
less successful workers. 

The financial reward for such work may need to 
be viewed through a microscope, and the fame of it 
may not be much greater. But neither of these 
considerations can compare with the duty and 
satisfaction of giving of one’s best for the good of 
others. 

There is a moral obligation resting upon every 
educational thinker and worker in the country to 


help build up educational journalism for is own 
sake. 


“For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For man’s future in the distance, 
For the good that we can do.” 






































Horizons. 


By Fanny A. Comstock, Bridgewater, Mass. 


OT long ago I chanced to see a plea from a distant 

state against the teacher who too aggressively pro- 

claims her profession in her manner and bearing. 
Such words always remind us of a danger to which we are 
especially liable. Because our calling, more than most 
others, claims the best of us, the whole of us, we can with 
difficulty manage to bring enough outside interest into our 
lives to keep us from swamping the man or woman in the 
teacher. 


First the woman, then the teacher. The world will never 
forgive us if we reverse the order. The refined speech, the 
habit of ready sympathy with all we meet, social tact, neat- 
ness and taste in dress, all that constitutes the charm of the 
cultured woman, must never be forgotten in professional 
zeal. 

With our guild especially there is a dangerous tendency 
to move in ever narrowing lines. Wehave our conventions, 
our summer schools, our reading circles of professional lit- 
erature, our pedagogical papers and magazines, excursions, 
clubs. 
resist this tendency. Not all our vacations shall be given to 
institutes. Not all our friends shall be those of our own 
craft. We shall have a place for the current reading that 
interests the world, in our busy lives, and our book-shelves 
shall not be entirely filled with school reference books and 
“pedagogical literature.”’ 

But should not our chief interest be in the work we have 
chosen? By all means. And should we not devote all our 
time and opportunity to it? By no means, That would 
defeat the end sought. 


As we analyze the secret of vacation refreshment, we find 
thas it is not all in mere gain of bodily vigor. It is at least 
half in the fact that we get away from the accustomed task, 
and return to it with renewed courage born of the brief 
cessation. So when the world at large laughs at the teacher 
who talks and thinks of nothing but school, it is right in a 
deeper sense than a mere protest against a bore — it is warn- 
ing us of our danger. 


Every day to thoroughly forget school cares in book or 
walk or friend’s society or city’s opportunity. That is the 
true wisdom. Thus we keep in touch with the world, a thing 
indispensable to our best success. 

Our daily horizon is a limited one. 
debarred from wide social enjoyment. It is a pity to in- 
crease the difficulty unnecessarily. It is worth something 
to come in contact, even momentarily, with great men and 
women, inspiring personalities. Anything that lifts us up 
out of our day with its routine of duties into the suggestion 
of a wider world of larger achievement saves us from too 
great absorption in our task. 


The practice of talking shop is sometimes defended on 
the ground that it indicates praiseworthy interest in one’s 
work. Rather, I would say, it indicates the half-way stage 
of progress that finds no room for anything else, and so fails 
to see the task itself in right relations. Whether you or I 
manage our children wisely or unwisely is not primarily a 
matter of national importance. The subject is important 
chiefly as it stands related to the great subjects of intelligent 
citizenship and national welfare. If our horizen is no 
broader than our school room, we can hardly be wise rulers 
there. When we are tempted to talk shop we may at least 
remember the demands of good taste, and if our companions 
suggest other topics we may be on our guard against per- 
sistently returning to our favorite personal theme. 


There is, of course, an opposite danger, of wearing our 
responsibilities so lightly that they fall away of their own 
accord as we leave the school room door. ‘That is certainly 
to be deplored, but it is often merely a transition stage, from 
which the young teacher emerges as she finds the true mean- 
ing and dignity of her profession. 


We are of necessity 
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If we are wise we shall make it our set purpose to - 
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Learners All. 


Learners are we all at school, 
Eager youth and weary age, 
Governed by the self-same rule, 
Poring o’er the self-same page. 
* 


Life the lesson that we learn 
As the days and years go by; 
Wondrous are the leaves we turn 
On the earth and in the sky. 
— Minot J. Savage. 


What is the Remedy? 


A Symposium. 
This reproduction of a story by a little girl ten years old 


ke hig. cisrel rehiieh hada 
CH y Aad Woking Oi, 


was sent to the teachers whose names appear below, with 
this explanation : ‘‘ She is a good speller in columns of writ- 
ten words, in which she rarely misses a word, and has never 
been known to miss a word in oral spelling. Yet here is 
her work in the reproduction of a story. What would you 
recommend to straighten her out? Tell us as best you can 
in five hundred words.” 

The answers with their fertile suggestions are arranged 
together that teachers may be able to get the benefit of the 
various prescriptions given. This case is not more desper- 
ate than teachers often meet in their school rooms, and it is 
hoped the discussion of the causes and cure will not be 
unproductive of good.—[ Eb. 


I. 


By SaRAH L. ARNOLD, Supervisor Primary Schools, 
Minneapolis. 


This very suggestive exercise has its counterpart in nearly 
every school-room in the land, or it has had it. The verb 
should be in the past tense to apply in some school-rooms, 
for the difficulty can be met and overcome. Not knowing 
the exact conditions in which this child works, we cannot 
say what the exact difficulty is. It may be one of several 
which are noted here. 

The common difficulty is this: In the minds of teacher 
and children, the lessons are isolated units, not considered 
as related parts of the whole. We frequently hear a child 
say in excuse of failure, “We did not have that to-day. 
That was yesterday’s lesson’’, as if he were not responsible 
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for it after yesterday had past. In the same way children 
often fail to see the connection between a truth which they 
learn in grammar and a letter which they write or a story 
which they reproduce. The apostrophe is in the proper 
place in the sentence which illustrates the rule but not in 
the letter or story. ‘The word is correctly spelled in the 
spelling lesson but laid aside as having nothing further to do 
with lessons which follow. This lack of corelation is often 
outside the teacher’s consciousness but it is none the less 
evident to the careful observer and it has its direct influence 
upon the child. If the child recognized that this reproduc- 
tion was also a test of spelling, and the use of capitals and 
of punctuation, the truths learned in the language and spell- 
ing lessons would be more generally applied. 

Again, it is possible that the teacher of this class may 
have emphasized the spelling of columns of words rather 
than the dictation of sentences and paragraphs containing 
these words. If so, the children may have become accus- 
tomed to reading words in columns and only attentively 
observing them when so arranged. It is very necessary to 
complete knowledge or power, that the lessons which afford 
practice in any line should be varied so that the child may 
get at the subject from different directions and not consider 
the form in which the teacher has shaped the lesson as the 
only one through which the truth can be learned. Many a 
class has been utterly demoralized in the test or examina- 
tion because the superintendent or principal asked the 
questions in a new form. This child may have associated 
the columns with her spelling and may not have consciously 
directed her attention to the forms of words arranged in 
sentences. 

Again the general impression which an outsider receives 
from the exercise is that the child wrote with the one inten- 
tion of getting through, and not with painstaking. It seems 
safe to venture that she would have spelled correctly any 
word in the exercise if given orally or in dictation. The 
errors, most of them, are in line with phonic laws: “ w-o-k- 
i-n-g’’ for “walking ” is not very bad ; neither is “ b-o-a-n” 
for “bone”. All writers are conscious of slipping occa- 
sionally into phonic errors through the rapidity and pressure 
of writing. The sound of a word often writes itself while 
they are busy with the thought, so with this child who was 
in a hurry to get done. Is she not careless in other ways? 
In the arrangement of written work? Does she finish 
drawings neatly? Is she exact and careful in the arrange- 
ment of board work in arithmetic? Is her motto to have 
all things done decently and in order? It would seem that 
the one ideal to be held before her is thorough and patient 
carefulness. 

The writer will be interested to know whether the teacher 
recognized in a number of the same class a tendency to use 
the single consonant in “stopped” and “dropped”. That 
error is natural if the attention of the children has not been 
called to the duplicating of the consonant in such words. 
It is not an unusual mistake. 

Careful reading of the exercise makes it seem less dread- 
ful than it at first appears. The evident habit of careless- 
ness is the greatest evil to be overcome. ‘The other errors 
are evidently incurred through haste — it may be through 
indistinct pronunciation, — and through possible ignorance 
of the single rule. 


Il. 
By Mary S. Marort, Philadelphia. 


The fact that this little girl never misses in oral spelling, 
and rarely when writing words in columns, would indicate, 
that she studies hard and desires to learn, that she has some 
memory, and that she must be moderately attentive, and 
fairly careful. This much is in her favor as a student, but 
for a child of ten years she has written a very poor lesson. 

She uses one capital in the title, but has entirely forgotten 
to punctuate her sentences. She does not know how to 
connect w and v with letters following them, and there is 
elsewhere uncertainty about joining. She runs some sen- 
tences together, and leaves out part of her thought. Several 
expressions sound quoted, “and greedy for the other” being 
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one. “Water” is spelled in two ways, both of which seem 
like guesses ; but “ bon” and “boan” (two ways again for 
the one word), “thand” and “beger” are probably spelled 
by sound, the last two as she pronounces them. 

The causes of these errors, seem to be want of familiarity 
with the written and perhaps with the verbal expression. of 
her own thought; a lack of confidence, or of thinking of 
herself: and no knowledge of the fact that her spelling 
lessons are simply helps for reading. 

When children become accustomed to be called upon at 
any time, in any lesson, to write their thoughts, both their 
spoken and written language will growfreer. Independence 
of thought and self-respect will be trained by science lessons 
of any kind in which individual observations and conclusions 
are encouraged and recorded by each child independently. 

We do not want spelling for itself, but we do want in all 
reading to recognize words instantly, to remember new words 
accurately and to make our written spelling as nearly 
mechanical as we can. ‘To gain this we need cultivated to 
the utmost the habit of observing closely every unknown 
word. Will spelling d00ks do this? The habit of observing 
can and should become unconscious. For its development 
in children many exercises and much practice will be neces- 
sary, and from the teacher never-ceasing activity and insis- 
tence upon correct spelling, accurate pronunciation and 
plain writing in every lesson. 

Words from all lessons, with brisk drills and reviews, will 
make daily spelling lessons. The class will often enjoy 
choosing the words, and because of their interest will more 
closely observe the spelling. The seacher may need a spell- 
ing book to help her to keep systematized. 

A sight reading lesson may end by asking for the spelling 
of the words that will come in a lesson later on, keeping the 
children to intelligent-and thoughtful “ guesses.” 

The Pollard exercises are a great help even to the teacher 
who has not studied the system. 


Ill. 


By Saran E. Griswoip, Cook Co. Normal School, Engle- 
wood, IIl. 


In order to help the child whose work is under discussion, 
it seems to me that we must first find the cause of the 
trouble. 

We are told that the child is “an excellent speller in 
columns of words.” ‘This means that when words are pro- 
nounced to her she holds the picture of each one in con- 
sciousness long enough to name or write the letters compos- 
ing it in their proper order. 

She ia not expressing thought; she is giving her whole 
attention to describing forms of words. 

Now, the child hears an interesting story, and is asked to 
tell what she has heard, by writing. 

Filled with the desire to express, the thought of the story 
takes the first place in consciousness, and the forms of 
words are lost sight of. They are written just as they 
happen to come to the child without conscious thought of 
the form, and frequently follow the child’s idea of sound. 

Many words which the child can spell or write correctly 
when she has nothing to do but think of the form, are in- 
correcily written when the mind is occupied with the 
thought which the words express. 

Bnt this is not all. The child is not thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the use of writing as a means of telling what she 
thinks. The unfamiliar medium takes part of the attention 
and we have a confused, broken written expression, where 
a clear, connected oral expression could be readily given. 

This case is only one of a large class and the problem of 
how we may best help these children demands most thought- 
ful study. 

The habit of making the correct form of words under the 
impulse to express thought, must be formed. 

It is impossible in so short a space to give any plan in 
detail, even if a satisfactory one were known. 

Suggestions can only be given along lines that seem to 
meet the needs, and that having been tried, have helped 
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children whose condition was similar to that of the child 
whose work we are considering. 

If the basis for work is right and the aim clear, each 
teacher can work out the details to suit the needs of her 
class. 

Instead of having the children write columns of words, 
let them have in each lesson, ready for use either black- 
board space, or good pen, ink and paper. 

As the lesson is presented, let the teacher write on the 
black-board the important words as they are used, quietly 
pointing to them as they recur in the lesson instead of 
speaking them each time. The-children are thus uncon- 
sciously getting mental pictures of the words. 

Soon a question is asked which the children naturally de- 
sire to answer by using one of these words ; but the teacher 
says, “Tell me with your pens,” points to the word and 
quickly erases it. The word is written by the children, not 
for the mere sake of making the form but to tell something. 

There must be careful oversight of the work by the 
teacher, to see that the words are correctly reproduced, an 
incorrect word not saying what the writer intended. 

During the lesson many words are thus written, each one 
as a means of telling what the child wishes to say. After 
a little the children are asked to write a sentence telling one 
thing about the lesson. Soon they are asked to write a 
second sentence and then another, the demand keeping 
pace with the growth in power to use this medium of ex- 
pression. : 

If this practice is introduced daily, into every lesson 
possible, the habits of getting the forms of words without 
conscious effort while interested in the lesson, and of repro- 
ducing these forms with little or no conscious effort under 
the desire to express thought, will grow surely and steadily. 

With this practice and the growth of these habits, writing 
becomes almost as common a way of expressing thought as 
talking. The child uses this medium freely and with pleas- 
ure, and may be trusted to do more and more independent 
work. 

Growth along these lines insures not only better written 
expression but better habits of thought and of work. 


IV. 
By E.LLen M. Cyr, Cambridge, Mass. 


In looking over the little story as reproduced, I observe 
in the first place, a careless, disorderly habit of expression. 
You may have your bones with or without an “a,” but an 
“e” is an unnecessary luxury. As for “ woder” she has 
made such an exception in the way of sound in this word, 
that it must have been learned from some one who was 
suffering from influenza, or else the “d” is looked upon as 
a short hand method of expressing the ‘‘a-t” whose place 
has been usurped by an “o.” 

In the first placc the child should be trained to give com- 
plete statements at all times, as is the custom in most of our 
primary schools. Very short, simple stories should be read 
to her, and a verbal reproduction required under the care- 
ful supervision of the teacher, who should guide the child by 
careful questions, allowing no new point to be taken up until 
the last one is exhausted. Copying from books would be 
found very useful in cultivating the eye and improving the 
spelling, having the child correct for herself any errors which 
may be made. This might be followed or alternated with 
exercises in dictation, giving a perfect copy after the exer- 
cise, so that the pupil may do her own correcting, under the 
watchful eye of the teacher. It would be profitable to have 
the same lesson reproduced from memory, encouraging the 
use of her own language, and noting all mistakes in spelling, 
or logical, orderly thought. 

As soon as it seems advisable, read a simple story for re- 
production, criticising the result with the child, first reading 
it to her without comment, to see if she sees any changes to 
be made, calling to her attention any absurdities or errors, 
asking her to correct them; then allow her to rewrite the 
story and compare the two versions, commending any im- 
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provement. Sometimes it would be well to have it written 
the third time, and in other cases first work would be of 
greater profit. Enlist her interest on your side by judicious 
praise and management, making her feel it a privilege to be 
allowed to replace her poor work with better. Encourage 
original work, granting requests presented in writing, leading 
to original stories from pictures or memory. Write stories 
upon the board, misplacing the order of the sentences, and 
let the child rearrange them in copying, calling forth the 
reasons for changing the order. 

All of these exercises cultivate the eye and so will improve 
the spelling ; but I will suggest a few lessons bearing espec- 
ially upon that. A list of words may be placed upon the 
board, covering them, after allowing a glance, and having 
them spelled. Words printed upon large cards and pre- 
sented rapidly before the eyes of the child, calling for the 
spelling of any word caught by the glance. Letters to be 
combined into words. New words to be discovered by 
sounding, and copied upon the slates, interest and assist in 
learning to spell correctly. I must not neglect to speak in 
this case of correct pronunciation, which is of the greatest 
importance and assistance in the phonetic drill, especially in 
the case of a child in whose mind “ water” is an unknown 
substauce. 

If we could get the image of the word into the mind 
through the eye, and the sound of it through the ear, we 
should merely have to link them, and the spelling lesson 
would be a thing of the past. 

I wish we might hear something of this little girl again. 
I am sure we all extend our sympathies to her teacher for 
we have similar problems every day. 


The Tone of Voice. 


It is not so much what you say, 
As the manner in which you say it; 
It is not so much the language you use, 
As the tone in which you convey it, 


** Come here!” I sharply said 
And the baby cowered and wept, 

‘* Come here! ” I cooed, and he looked and smiled 
And straight to my lap he crept. 


The words may be mild and fair, 
And the tones may pierce like a dart; 
The words may be soft as the summer air 
And the tone may break the heart. 


For words but come from the mind, 
And grow by study and art; 
But the tones leap from the inner self, 
And reveal the state of the heart. 
— Sel. 


«“ America’s Boston.” 


“Little five-year-old Harold began to go to kindergarten 
the week in which Columbus Day was celebrated in the 
schools. When he came home this is what he told his 
grandma : — 

“There was a poor man that wanted a ship, and the 
Queen ‘Abella gave him all her diamonds and rings and 
bracelets to sell to get some money, and he got the money 
and bought the ship. And he found some sailors and put 
’em in the sailboat and sailed ’em off, and the sailors said if 
he didn’t sail em back they’d throw him overboard. And 
then they looked far and saw some land far off, and then 
they went and ’scovered America.” 

Being asked, “‘ What zs America?” he replied in a most 
emphatic way :— 

“ America’s Boston.” 

His uncle asked him how they knew it was America. 

“They found Boston, then they saw the dome, then they 
knew it was America.” 

Afterward he said, 

“There’s more to America, but they didn’t teach me it 
yet.’ ” 
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Primary Writing. XIII. 


By ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 


NE day last week Miss Jennings of the “Windemere 
QO School,” had visitors, and they were very much inter- 
ested in what they saw the children do. 

First, Miss Jennings asked them to rest their arms on 
their desks, on the thick part of the arm just in front of 
the elbow, to double up their fists lightly, and push their 
arms in and out of their sleeves, as far as they could. She 
had made a drawing on the board of a hand and arm rest- 
ing just where she wanted the children to rest theirs, and 
the hand resting all ready to glide on the nails of the third 
and fourth fingers. 

Miss Jennings told the children they might make their 
arms go to her count, by tapping on the desk with a pencil, 
one hundred times. Then she told them to take the wrong 
end of their penholders and to move their hands on the nails 
of the third and fourth fingers, swinging across the paper as 
if they were making w’s one space high on ordinary writing 
paper. ave 

She told the children a story about a small family who 
lived in their arms, she let them guess the name of the fam- 
ily, and the children thought the name of the family must 
be muscles. 

This teacher also told them that this family of muscles 
were very glad indeed to do their writing for them if they 
would only let them, but some of the children let their hands 
fall over on the side, others let the wrists fall down on the 
desks, and the poor little muscle family felt quite dis- 
couraged trying to write for the little boys and girls who 
wouldn’t even give them a chance. She told them when 
they let their hands fall over on the side or let the wrist 
down, that they threw the muscle family out of work. 

All the muscles asked of the hand was to lend them two 
finger nails to glide on. Of course the little muscle family 
could work without them, but not as steadily. If the 
muscles could talk, they’d say: “ Why yes, I’d be delighted 
to do your writing if you'll only let me, but please don’t tie 
me up by putting your wrist down, or by tipping your hand 
over on the side. Just give me a chance and I'll show you 
what I can do.” 

Miss Jennings told the children every time they had any 
writing to do they must think, “I must let my muscles write 
for me. Of course I must show them how, and I must think 
my muscles can do my writing for me so much better than 
my fingers, they are so much stronger.” 

After this Miss Jennings gave the exercises in movement ; 
first the oval or long swing, this she counted a swing, then 
right under it swing, two, three, four. They filled one-half 
a page with a’s and swings, then they took g’s in the same 
way. ‘The restof the copies in Ex. 1. were also written in 
the same manner — the words, gun, you, go, good, and small 
running @’s, and she said that any letter that commenced 
with a left curve, might be made into an exercise to prac- 
tice from. 

Some of the children didn’t know what a left curve was, 
so Miss Jennings made an oval on the board and had the 
children tell her which was the right hand and which the left 
hand side of it, and she told them, or they found out for 
themselves, that the left hand side of the oval is always the 
left curve and the right hand side is always the right curve. 
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So when they wanted to know what kind of a curve a letter 
commenced with, all they had to do was to think on which 
side of the oval it was and they could tell at once. 

In the afternoon Miss Jennings gave the children Ex. No. 
2. First they made the w exercise and all of them used the 
right movement on that. Then right away she had them 
write the sentence, “See me use my muscles,” to see if they 
could use the correct movement in writing it, and then had 
them practice both alternately down the page. Afterwards 


she gave them the copy in spaces (Ex. No. 3) and the chil- _ 
dren found all the left and right curves in the copy and told 
Miss Jennings the heights of all the letters. 

After they finished writing on spaced paper, they were to 
write the same on plain paper, and the best written ones 


were to be pinned up around the room and have stars on 
them. 
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Primary Plant Work. 


By Mara L, Pxatr. 





HAT, that bean again? Yes, I suppose so. But 
after all that bean, even if it is an old teacher, does 


its work well; and surely an old teacher that does 
her work well should not be thrown aside because she is old ! 

Let us think why that 
bean has so long acted as 
the servant of education. 
There are reasons, be sure. 
First, the bean is such a 
large seed ; and its cotyle- 
dons, its plumule and its 
radicals are so easily dis- 
tinguished;—strong 
points indeed, we must 
grant in dealing with little 
children. 

Again. it sprouts so 
quickly; another strong 
point with children, to 
whom Nature’s serial is 
an eternity. Then too, it 
is such a plucky little 
plant; it grows at the 
slightest invitation, and is 
willing to continue, hav- 
ing once begun, in spite of much neglect. 

So take courage teachers, at least one spring more, and 
let even the humble bean help to teach the wonderful lesson 
of life’s awakening. 





When Shall Plaut Work Begin? 


At no particular date, be sure of that; a teacher that 
begins her plant work be- 
cause a certain calandar 
day has arrived, knows 
nothing of the true spirit 
of the work. But instead, 
wen some of those first, 
warm days, such as do 
cheer even the disagreeable 
month of March, have 
come, bring about a sug- 
gestion of the plant work in some such way as this: Call 
the children’s attention to the day as Mother Nature’s soft 
call to the plant babies to wake up and begin to grow,— the 
little babies, that, tucked away in their cradles that the last 
summer plants made for them, have been sleeping so safe 
and so sound beneath the warm earth, cover- 
ed over with Mother Nature’ beautiful white 
blanket of snow. 5 

To be sure these babies are even now fast 
asleep. They know nothing of what is being 
done with them, nor do they care if only they 
may have a nice, warm, dark place to sleep 
in 












And here comes your opportuninty to tell 
the children how these babies may be awak- 
ened, like any babies, before their nap is 
quite finished. Indeed, these 
babies will be quite willing to 
awake in the warm earth in the 
schoolroom ; for with them in their 
cradle, is just the kind of food they 
like, and ready for which they 
always are. 

So much for arousing the interest of the children. You 
are ready now for the first step in the spring plant work. 


But before outlining the work, just a word to the teachers 
of the different grades of the primary schools. Don’t say 
as some teachers do, “QO, these tiny, first grade children ; 
what can ¢hey do with botany!” Or, in the higher primary 
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. nearly everything is new! 
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grades, “ O, these children have had all this plant work be- 
fore ; there is nothing new for me to tell them !” 


In the First Grade. 


The children are tiny to be sure. But the teacher has the 
grand advantage over all other grades, in that the children 
are wide awake to everything that is new,— and at their age 
They are full of imagination ; are 
poetical by instinct; are not not yet critical; and are ready 
to endow every plant with the human qualities that bring the 
plants and children so close together. 

With these qualities there is nothing a teacher may not 
do. Then keep the plant spirit prominent throughout the 
spring. Let the language and the reading lessons bear upon 
it; change the marble and orange problems to those having 
to do with seeds and birds and flowers. “Four baby birds 
and three baby birds dancing on a tree’’ will do no harm 

to the number work at least ! 


In the Second Grade. 


The children have lost 
very little of their enthusi- 
asm,— it is a reflection on 
their teaching if they have 
lost any —while the teacher 
has the added advantage for 
work from the wonderful 
advance in maturity always 
so striking between these 
two grades. 

Hurry over the seed and 
sprouting periods more rap- 
idly if it is only review to 
the children, and pass on to farther examination of the 
plants. 

Let your songs and your stories be upon the subject. 
Cultivate the imagination of the child; fill his memory with 
beautiful thoughts of flowers. Gather from every author 
you know. Look into old numbers of S¢. Nicholas, Wide 
Awake, Every Other Sunday, The Wellspring, The Myrtle,— 
there is a world of child-literature to draw from in these 
days when children are being cared for in ways other than 
mere food and clothing. 

Cultivate in this grade an interest in tracing and in draw- 
ing sketches of the flowers. Pressing and 
mounting specimens, fastened by means of 
tiny strips of court plaster to the language 
paper in connection with the day’s language 
story, is an endless delight to a child. 


In the Third Grade. 


All that has been done in the preceeding 
grades may be reviewed, but rapidly decause 
it 7s a review. The mounting of specimens 
may be carried to a much 
farther limit ; descriptions of the 
plant in question taking the 
place, perhaps, of the second 
grade story. One strong hold 
upon the pupils of this grade 
will be found in the pupil’s 
ambition to learn the right 
names of the parts of the 
plants. The big boy that 
scorns the story of the 
plant baby, will arouse to 
interest over the seed 
properly named. 
Then, too, children 
of this grade are 
awake to the novelty 
of comparison and 
classification, so that 
the idea of families 
may be developed, 
and groups of mounted specimens be arranged by the chil- 
dren themselves. ‘Our own herbariums” has been the key 
note for many a happy spring term in the school-room. 





A, plumule; B, radicle. 
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Let us guard ourselves, in all the grades, against any 
tendency to narrow, one sided teaching. If there is any one 
school subject in which the teacher has the royal oppor- 
tunity to combine beauty and literature and science, this is 
the one. Inspire the children with a tenderness for these 
little seed babies ; train them unconsciously into the right 
spirit with which to welcome spring when it opens at last; 
prepare them for it, as, last winter, you prepared them for 
Chrismas-time. Keep daily before their minds songs and 
verses that breathe the spirit of the flower world. To teach 
a little child to see a seed as nothing but a seed is to rob 
him of his dearest birthright; and children are, let us re- 
member, a thousand times nearer the warm heart of Nature 
than we “ grown people”’ are. 


Suggestive Lessons. 


Spring Plant Work. 


Preparation. Place in water over night enough beans to 
supply the entire class two or three apiece, for the morrow’s 
lesson. Have also already sprouted, enough beans to supply 
the class. These will be needed to illustrate the first lessons 
which will be upon the awakening of the plant baby, which 
they will find still asleep in the soaked beans. Have ready 
also, shallow boxes or pans of rich, warm earth. There 
should be ready a relay of soaked beans, to be planted after 
the first lesson by the children themselves in these boxes — 
enough, so that from day to day a few may be pulled up, if 
necessary, in order that the growth may be carefully watched 
from day to day. A box with one side removed, as shown 
below, is of great advantage in studying the plant in posi- 
tion. 

Hints for Lessons. How the plant-babies wake. Mother 
Nature’s soft call to them in the first warm days of March. 
First signs of awakening— pushing down of the babies’ 
feet— pushing up of their tiny hands. Experiments to 








e. d. é. a. b. 


Progress of germination in Maple.—a. Aseed. 4. The same, just beginning to 
grow; the rootlet decends, the cotyledons have burst the shell c. The leaf-like 


cotyledons nearly open, the stem and root sugmaning. dad, The terminal byd 
appears. ¢. The first pair of true leaves expanded. 


show that the plant, if inverted, will twist and turn to right 
itself. The sleeping baby’s:food— the waking baby’s food. 

Study of the bean as a typical seed. Its hard covering 
has become wrinkled from soaking in the water ; the cotyle- 
dons ; the position of the plant baby. Compare its position 
with that of other seeds—the wheat, for example, or the 
acorn. In the third grade bring out ideas of monocotyle- 
dons and dicotyledons. 

When sprouted compare the starting forth with other 
well-known plants (previously planted to be ready for com- 
parison) ; compare the two little first leaves of the bean with 
the one little flag-like pennant of the corn. Later in the 
season watch the peculiar unfolding of the maple, seed and 
leaf; compare the now expanding cotyledons of the bean 
with the expanding ones of the maple. 


Second and Third Grades 


Have no especial division of work outlined in the fore- 
going. Each teacher must decide for herself how many of 
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the preceeding topics her class is able to cover. All depends 
upon how much the children have been taught before, and 
how well they remember it. Enlarge upon the topics by 
multiplying the number of varieties of seed :planted and ex- 
amined. In the third grade especially, the children may, 
during the month of March, be so inspired with zeal in 
searching out the tiny traits of individual plants, that when 
the April beauty begins to burst upon the land, their only 
disappointment shall be that they can not work fast enough 
to keep pace with the bursting buds. 

Teach with these older children the botanical terms. 
Classify each new plantlet as soon as the nature and number 
of its cotyledons, and its first leaves are plain to be seen. 

Take pains to select a fair number of dicotyledons for 
planting (see the flora of any botany). Planting seeds to 
be “ guessed” upon — if 
carefully watching each 
day’s development can 
truly be called “ guess- 
ing’’—is always of in- 
terest to the children. It 
sharpens observation, in 
that it takes careful watch- 
ing, indeed, to be able 
to differentiate at early 
stages. 

But here, again, watch 
the “big boy.” He sneer- 
ed at the plant baby in 
its cradle, so you met the 





A. Seed of Bean, without its shell: c, c 
are the two cotyledons; ~, the radicle; #, the 
plumule. 


P B. Seed of Wheat, cut open: a is the albu- 
demands of his ten-year- par the one cotyledon; f, plumule; +, 
radicle 


old maturity, and taught 
him right names. You inspired him with a love for the 
science of it. That was good, but in that, do n’t let him 
lose the beauty side. Can you not hold his reverence? Can 
you not arouse his wonder at the never-failing laws to which 
the seed development is always obedient, else, later on in 
the season, we shall find him tearing a violet ruthlessly to 
pieces, seeing and feeling in it nothing but “the auméer of 
its parts.” 

The boy must be taught to love. the little plantlet as he 
studies it ; and such love can be aroused, and such harm can 
be prevented only through the personal force of the teacher, 
and her own love for the children and the subject she is 
teaching. 

Keep alive the sentiment of the study. Do not, like one 
teacher I knew, close a flower lesson with a concert recita- 
tion of the multiplication table, because the children were 
rested and it was “such a good chance to get in the drill.” 
Would not some rare, sweet verse like this, be finer in its 
influence ? 


rn & In the heart of a seed, 
pray Buried deep, so deep, 
A dear little plant, 
Lay fast asleep. 


mi : 
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; Wake,” said the sunshine, 
“ And creep to the light,” 
“ Wake,” said the voice 
Of the raindrops bright. 


The little plant heard, 
And it rose to see 
What the wonderful 
Outside world might be. 
—Kate L. Brown. 


To help in bringing the plant work into close human rela- 
tionship with the children, we would suggest reference 
to the following poems, books and magazines —a few only 
among the hundreds we have no space to mention. 


Books. 


Open Sesame — Ginn & Co., Boston. 
In the Child World — Milton Bradley, Springfield. 

y” The Bryant Collection ( Poems on Nature.) 
Whittier’s Child Life — Houghton & Mifflin, Boston. 
Fairyland of Flowers — Educational Pub. Co., Boston. 
Little Flower Folks — Educational Pub. Co., Boston. 
Leaves from Nature’s Storybook — Educational Pub, Co., Boston. 
Arbor Day Manual — C. W. Bardeen, Spracuse. 
Nature Stories — Heath & Co., Boston. 
Song of Life — McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Child’s Book of Nature, Vol. 1 — Harper Bros., N. Y. 
Kindergarten Stories — J. L. Hammett, Boston, 


Magazines. 


St. Nicholas — Century Co. 

Child’s Column — Youth’s Companion. 

Home Department — Congregationalist. 

Child Garden — Chicago. 

Children’s Department — Woman’s Journal. 
Babyland— Lothrop & Co. 

Wellspring — Congregational Pub. Co., Boston. 
Every Other Sunday — Unitarian Pub. Co., Boston. 
The Myrtle — Universalist Pub. Co., Boston. 

The Kindergarten News — Milton Bradley Co. 


“What is a Compromise ?” 
By M. J. H. 


, HAT is a compromise, Auntie?” asked Ted. 

VV “Run and find the story you were reading 

yesterday,” said Auntie, “and let me hear it 
again.” 

“Once upon a time,” began Ted, “two little fairies, 
Whiteface and Golden Hair disagreed. There was to be 
a new flower, and it was about this that they were quarrel- 
ing. Whiteface thought the flower should be pure white, 
and Golden Hair was determined to have it yellow. At 
last after much disputing, Whiteface gave up the centre of 
the flower, and Golden Hair the rest.” 

“That will do,” said Auntie, “I am sure we are glad they 
settled the matter in just this way, for our daisies would not 
be one half as pretty any other way than with their golden 
centres and pure white petals. But tell me, Ted, how it 
was they settled the matter. The story leads us to think 
both were determined to have their own way.” 

“Why, each gave up a part of the flower,” answered Ted 
slowly. “Exactly,” said Auntie, “each gave up something, 
and so they were able to come to an agreement. In other 
words these two little fairies made a compromise. That is 
just what you and Roy did this morning, when you gave 
up half the play hour to the ball game, and he the other 
half to rowing on the lake. 

“T think now you will understand me when I say that a 
compromise between two parties is an agreement by which 
each party gives up something.” 





“Dear me, Janet! you’ve spilt water all over my play- 
house,” complained her sister. 

“Oh, but never mind,” said Janet. ‘“ We’ll play it rains 
so fewly in their country the dolls will be glad.” 
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Kindergarten Spirit in Primary 
Work.—V 


By S. LILLIAN BLAISDELL, Minneapolis. 

The Tools of a Daily Program. — Specimen Order of Usage.* 
RAMATIS Personz: Fifty pupils grouped according to powers 
of acquisition; ages, averaging 63 years; entered school last 
September. And one teacher — only one. 


Scene: School-room with ordinary limits of space and con- 
veniences; fair supply of material. 





I. (advanced | 
group.) 


Time. Il. III. 





9 : 00-5 


Greetings. 





Morning Talk. With observation, if subject 
requires it. Concluded with 


ares a simple blackboard sum- 





mary. 





eXS. ; 
9 : 25-20 


work, as 
summary. 





in 





A thought 
| from morning 
| talk, told on 
the desk with 
| assorted let- 
| ters. 


9: 45-15 





Same asfor 


I, or the al- 
ternative in 
next period 
for I. 





Pencils tell | 
same. | 

Alternative: | 
Illustrate the | 
Talk with pen-| 
cil, pegs, or at 
sand-table. 


10 : OO-15 





+ Conver- 
sation and 
Word Study. 
(Observation 
continued. ) 





> 15-15 | 


Word Study. | Written work, 


strengthening 
the foregoing 
lesson. 


General Preparation for Written Work : 
Material passed ; relaxation arm and finger 
movement exs., 
letters or words practised, occasioned by 
the necessities of the day’s reproduction 
indicated by the 


script. The 


blackboard 


+Conversa- 
‘tion and 
| Reading. Ob- 
| servation con- 
| tinued. ¢ 


Reproduc- 
tion (from 
copy ),with as- 
sorted words 
in script. 


Drawing. 








10: 30-15, 








Written work 
strengthening 
the . word 
study. 


10: 45-12 





Recess. 





+ Lang. and 
Number. 
(Concrete.) 


Tracing Ex- 
ercise. 








Lang. and 
| Number. 


10: (Concrete.) | 


57-13 


Same as next 
period for I. 


Work at sand- 
table, or with 
material for 
arranging or 
sorting. 





Reproduc- 
tion of the 
number ideas 
just gained. 
(Concretely.) 


II: 10-15 





Drawing or 
Cutting. 





II: 





25-15 


Game. 


+ Lesson with 
| constructive 
| material (3rd, 
4th, 7th or 8th 
Gifts.) Occa- 
sioning use of 
numbers. 
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II: 40-15 | Music. 

: § Jntermission. 

1: 30-10 | * Weather Reports and record of same. 
Independent | +Observation,| Drawing. 
prep. of Read.| Lang. and 

r+40-TO | 'Les. if from Read. 
book or hek- | 

CoG tee tograph copy i 
8 gt ge er 
written repro- | Written Re- | fObservation, 

1: 50-10 | ductive work | production. | Lang. and 
from copy or | Read. 
outline. 

| 
+ Lang. and | Reproduction Tracing ex- 
Read. with assorted ercises. 
2:00-15 | letters; or 
work at sand 
| table. 
—————— _ u — — —__—_—_—_. 

2: 15-15 Recess. 

; Sewing or | 7 Lang and_ Sew, cut, or 
tl Modeling. | Read. model. 
; | 7 Lang. and| Sewing or | 

etaat5 Read. | Modeling. | 

3: 00-5 | Recuperative Exercices. 

_ Analytic Form Study, Paper Folding, Paper 

5 05-9 or Cardboard Sloyd, etc. 

NOTEs : 


*This arrangement of exercises is not posing as an ideal application 
of Froebelian principles; it is dependent upon certain unideal conditions, 
viz.: long hours and in proportion to teaching force, too many children. 
It is hoped, however, that the adaptation to circumstances may furnish 
helpful suggestions. 

To discover what continuity the work of each group sustains, read the 


exercises of each group separately. Note counterpoise of position in the 
change of exercises. 

+Work with the teacher. 

{With group III, observation, language, reading, study of word forms, 
number, etc., are quite inseparably connected but as the powers of 
discrimination and classification develop, more classified work can be 
given without destroying the sense of the unity of these things, nor there- 
with, the proper association between things and symbols. Note corres- 
ponding exercises of the other groups for growth in this particular. 

§If the noon hours are (as is said) the best part of the day during 
most of the school year for children to play out of doors, I think the 
sessions should be shortened by fifteen minutes in the morning and a 
half hour in the afternoon, each at the noon end, especially in winter. 
The outdoor recess in common with older children, with its attendant 
vices and exposures, would be replaced by the indoor games under gui1- 
ance of the teacher; in fair weather, the same out of doors. 


It is very important that the first experiences of large companionship 
be carefully guided. 


Our ‘“ Make-Believes.” 


Let us not then, be afraid—even us grown-ups, and the 
youths and maidens who, as they leave childhood, feel the 
most grown up of all —let us not be afraid, I say, to look at 
the marvelous, the beautiful, the mysterious side of life, and 
of the furniture of the house in which we are to live. Let 
us enjoy our make-believes, and our Santa Claus and our 
fairies, and encourage the children to do the same ; in other 
words let us cultivate our imagination as one of the finest 
and healthiest faculties God has given us; only pausing to 
remember who is the real Author of all the fairywork, and 
of the good Christmas saint, and of all the dainty and 
exquisite workmanship and wonderful happenings in this 
strange, familiar, wonderful world of ours. 

— Selected. 
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Field Lesson in a Crowded 
City. II. 


By ANNA GRAY JENKINS, Troy, N. Y. 
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HE next lesson on the elm was given in the school- 
T room, the material being small twigs and their leaves. 
A very simple drawing of the trunk, and manner of 
branching of two trees, had been placed on the board, the 
two types taken being the elm and the pine. 

No names were given to the drawings but the children, 
after a moment of examination, were anxious to compare 
the two trees. It was interesting to note how the different 
minds acted upon the same material. The observation of 
the child first called upon was negative, and not with refer- 
ence to the representation of the elm. “That,” pointing 
to the pine tree, “is not an elm tree.” 

“Why do you think it is not,” was asked. ‘ Because it 
does not branch like the elm.’’ A second child added that 
the “ head” was not the shape of the ‘‘head”’ of the elm. 
The effort seemed to be to discard the poor pine. It was 
an intruder, a stranger; not strange enough to arouse 
curiosity, and too strange to be interesting. The pine was 
then erased and the drawing of the elm discussed. 

The question was asked, “‘How could we distinguish an 
elm if we could see only the trunks of trees?” “ By the 
bark.” “Is there any other part of the tree which would 
tell us itwas anelm?” “ Theleaf would tell.’’ ‘Wecould 
tell by the twig.” 

“To-day, children, we have only the twig and the leaf. 
You may each take the twig you find on your desk. 
Examine it for a few moments, and when you are ready, we 
will talk of the parts you observe.” Beatrice wishes to 
speak of the leaves. Remove the leaves carefully and lay 
them on the desk. What is it Elsie? ‘There is a little 
bud just where I pulled off the leaf.” How many find 
these buds ? 

The children are led to observe the shape, size, and 
position of buds, time when formed, protected by petiole of 
leaf until sufficiently developed ; when ripened leaf falls or 
is pushed off by the grown bud. It is found that buds must 
be arranged on the twig as the leaves, that twigs must 
follow the arrangement of buds, and branches that of 
twigs. The color and quality of the bark of the twig, the 
markings on the bark, (all with as few botanical terms as 
possible), the distance between the buds or whether 
regular or irregular, to what the irregularity may be due, the 
finding one bud placed directly over another bud, and how 
many buds between these two, all furnish fruitful occupation 
for hand and eye. 

This lesson was followed by an indoor lesson on the leaf. 
Drawings of the leaf, the twig, the tree, were made on the 
board and on paper. Many of them were very inartistic, 
but with the facts correct, and some were delicate and 
graceful. We were now ready to return to the whole again 
— back to the dear old bark. 

Many leaves had fallen, and the branches could be more 
readi’y studied as to form and direction. We quickly 
found our way to “our tree,” examined the bark, and then 
dispersed for a game at matching. Each was to search for 
another elm. “Let us stand just where we are for a 
moment, and see if we can find any elm trees near. Yes, 
Frank has found one and he may run and stand close to 
his tree. Mary may run to the tree she has selected.” 
One child sees a small elm, another a tall elm, and so on 
until each shows he is able to discriminate the elm from all 
others. 

Many times since has the elm stood for a unit of com- 
parison among trees. Many times have the children 
reported concerning elms since seen in other places. Many 
times has it led to the close examination of other trees. 
A love for the literature concerning the elm has been 
awakened and any reference to it brings to the faces of the 
children, an expression of mental satisfaction not elicited by 
the reference to any tree unstudied. There is a mental 
peg on which they hang the elm tree. 
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From Syracuse, N. Y. 


Literature in Putnam Training School. 

It is surprising how much can be done in literature even 
among very little people. 

At 8.55 each day at our school, the recitation of a poem 
is begun by those in school at that hour. 

Others join as they enter and while all are arranging 
material such as books, pens, pen-wipers, etc., this poem 
work goes on. 

Ten minutes are given daily to this work, one-half of it at 
least, being devoted to the development of thought and 
language. 
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Longfellow is the favorite author of the children. 

Children who have been in school but a year can recite, 
“The Children’s Hour,” “The Village Blacksmith,” and 
“ The Children and the Castle Builder.” 

They can talk as freely about Mr. Lougfellow, or Henry 
Wadsworth Longlellow as they please to term the poet, and 
of the different poems with which they are familiar, as chil- 
dren of a much larger growth might be expected to do. 

During the day, for busy work, they are permitted to draw 
and write about any part of the poem that impressed them 
forcibly. 


Mary L. Dwyer. 







































































This is John the village blacksmith. 

He is the blacksmlth that Mr. Longfellow wrote about in 
his poem. 

John’s home is in the village and he is a very kind man, 


The Old Clock. 

I am going to tell you about the 
old-fashioned clock and how it was 
made. It is painted brown and has 
a little yellow door. The clock 
stood half way on the stair. . 

In school we learned this poem. 

The clock seems to say, “ For- 


ever, never! Never, forever!” 
BARBARA WuRME, 3d year. 











EJ 




















and does his work well. 
When John was a little boy he thought he would like to 
be a blacksmith so when he got big he learned that trade. 
Eppie WILLIS, 2d year. 
































Henry W. Longfellow wrote a poem called “The Village 
Blacksmith.” 

In this poem he tells us about the bellows. 

We had one in school to look at. 

It was made of wood and leather. 

The color of the bellows is dark red. 


Mary MAroncon, 2d year. 
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This is the village blacksmith going to church. 
He has two sons and their names are Tom and Eddie. 
They all go to church every Sunday. 


The Plan Book. 


3y M. ADELAIDE HOLTON, Supervisor Primary Schools, Salt Lake City. 


F you want to be a power in your school-room keep a 

| daily plan book, in which each lesson is briefly outlined. 

It gives conscious strength, freshness of thought, and 
helps in every line. 

Children respect a teacher who comes fully prepared for 
the work of the day. They are never too young to feel this 
influence and it invariably produces the systematic, health- 
ful atmosphere of work which always indicates good results. 

Parents feel the result of the plan book and very soon 
understand that ‘heir children have a genuine teacher, who 
not only teaches what the course of study requires, but 
much more. 

If the work of the day is thoroughly planned, all worry 
about “ What shall I do next?” is gone, and if a visitor 
appears, little embarrassment is experienced, and, in the 
majority of cases, the teacher does herself greater credit 
than she otherwise could have done. 

To remember just what was taught three months ago; or 
how much drill was given a point; or the exact kind used 
is an impossibility. The plan book tells all this, and much 
more, without taxing the memory, and it secures greater 
variety in every school-room. It is needed just as much in 
the first as the third grade, because it makes the work of 
teaching so much easier and more satisfactory. Not one 
teacher should fail to try it. 

The following is a page from the daily plan book of an 
excellent primary teacher. 


Oct 12, 1893. 

Morning Talk. (To be given in story form.) 

Odject.— A \esson upon cleanliness. 

Subject.— Two sparrows taking a morning bath. 

Lead the children to think of the sparrows, where they 
sleep, of their bed, how the wind rocks them to sleep, how 
the sun calls them very early in the morning, how they put 
on their little brown dresses and fly away to the clear little 
brook. Have them close their eyes and see and describe 
how the bathing is done, how they dry themselves without 
towels, and how they comb their feathers. When all ready 





- OPe Arreclay tr atic oor 














Eddie’s sister sings in the church and her father likes to 
hear her sing. 
Davip FRIeMAN, 2d year. 


for breakfast, where they find it. 
of meat? 

Apply this to the children, and lead them to see they 
should do all this before coming to school. 


Reading.— Pansy class. B-Grade. 

Review old words with the following drill :— 

Draw a cart and tell the children you want them to help 
you draw a heavy load, then place a word in the cart and 
see if they can draw the load by telling the word. 


What do they have instead 


(A sketch of a cart, containing the words cow, whip, boy, dog, cry, blue, pretty, was 
here inserted.—Ep.) 


Obtain the following new words by the use of phonics,— 
man, book. 

Use the new words in sentences. 

Read the Sentences. 


Phonic Lesson. 

1. Breathing exercises. 

2. Review old sounds quickly. 

3- Teach“ s”. Continue the story of “The old woman 
who lived in a shoe,” and tell them this is her new baby and 
name it. Close eyes and see the baby —make a picture of 
the baby. Make the noise this strange baby makes. 

4. Combine this with other children to make words. 


Number Lesson. 
1. Rapid drill on little problems. 
2. Object, to make the mind active. 


3. Review old statements as 8+2>? }jof 10 =? 


etc. 
4. Teach } of 12 = 2. 
Language. 


Lesson about the seeds of the Maple tree. 

Call them twin babies. Have children find them. 

Have them find the cradle. 

Tell them where it hangs. 

Who rocks the cradle? 

Who sings the babies to sleep ? 

Sing as the wind does to the maple tree babies. 

When it rocks very hard what happens to the babies, 
cradle and all? 

Talk about how they are kept warm until spring. 



















































































A Picture Lesson. 


By Ex.vene Curtis Harp, Prin. Training School, Toledo, Ohio. 


HAT is it possible to do in the primary grades 
towards making the children love and appreciate 


the great works of art? Is is all beyond them or is 
it possible to develop, along with their love for the beautiful 
in nature, and some appreciation of what the world holds 
worthy in these other lines—the great books, the great 
pictures, the great statues, the great buildings of the world? 

The artists among us advocate the decorating of school- 
rooms, believing that this will tell upon the taste of the 
children trained in them. But in the small towns where 
there is no public sentiment to make our schools beautlful 
for us, can we, teachers, not do something in a small way 
to teach our children to care for the beautiful in art and so 
find street corners and saloons ugly? Can we not help to 
develop in them one more good thing to crowd out the bad 
that might otherwise grow? Can we not even do some- 
thing towards creating a taste that will foster that American 
art of which we fondly dream ? 

We, in our school* believe so and this is the picture our 
second primary school found upon the board one morn- 
ing. 

Mountains with snowy caps in the distance; nearer, 
rocky hills where tiny rivulets form and flow down through 
the fertile valley in the foreground. Here flowers bloom, 
birds sing, butterflies flutter, and sheep graze quietly, 
watched over by a little boy and his faithful dog. As he 
watches, he is drawing upon a flat stone the picture of one 
of the sheep. Behind him a horseman has reined in his 
steed and is gazing with astonishment at the picture as it 
grows under the hand of the little fellow. (It seems elabo- 
rate, but the landscape was copied from a geography and 
the horseman and sheep and dog from a first reader.) 

“What is it, Miss B?” “Are you going to tell us a new 
story?” “Is it to be a flower story,” were some of the 
questions from the eager little ones as they came up to the 
desk to show a new flower, or to bring food for the tad- 
poles developing in the window or to tell some wonderful 
story of the home-coming birds. ‘You shall hear all about 
it this afternoon,” said Miss B., “and meanwhile we will 
work with a wiil to be ready to hear it.” 

At the appoiuted hour, every tiny pair of- hands is folded 
in front of the desk, every face is turned towards Miss B. as 
ahe begins. 


The Story. 


“Once upon a time, a long, long time ago, there lived 
near the mountains, a little boy named Giotto. His father 
and mother were poor but they loved their little boy just as 
your fathers and mothers love you, and worked very hard to 
get food and clothing for Giotto and his little brothers and 
sisters. In pleasant weather, little Giotto used to play out of 
doors a great deal. He learned to love the mountains that 
rose far away behind his house. He loved to see the snow 
shining on their tops in the winter and the roaring brooks 
tumbling down in the spring. _He loved to climb the great 
chestnut and ash trees on the hills. He used to watch the 
birds building their nests and would go very near to see the 
tiny eggs and listen to their songs but he never hurt them. 
He used to watch the butterflies and bees as they flew about 
and best of all he loved the flowers. There were many 
flowers in the valley where he lived, even more beautiful 
ones than you find in the fields around here. Giotto loved 
to draw pictures of all these things just as you do, and his 
father and mother liked his pictures very much. 

As soon as he was old enough, he went with his father to 
tend the sheep in the valley. He was so faithful that soon 
he could care for them all alone. He was glad to help his 
kind father who had done so much for him. He named all 
the sheep and they would come to him when he called them. 
He watched over the little lambs and used to lift them over 
the rough stones and see that nothing hurt them. When he 
had nothing else to do, on the bright warm days he liked to 


*Mrs. Hard was at Pawtucket, R. I. Training school at the time this was written. 
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draw pictures of the lambs. You have pencil and paper to 
make your pictures. What do you suppose Giotto used? 
His father was too poor to buy paper and pencil for him. 
Look at the picture and see if you can tell. Yes Willie, you 
are right. He drew upon a large, flat stone with a sharp, 
small stone. 

One day as he was making a picture of one of the sheep, 
a shadow fell across the picture. You would never guess 
what he saw when he looked up. A famous painter from 
a great city had ridden into this quiet valley. He saw Giotto 
drawing upon the flat stone and came near to see what the 
little fellow was making. When he saw the picture of the 
old mother sheep, looking so lifelike upon the great stone, 
he was very much pleased. 

He asked Giotto if he would not like to go with him to 
the city of Florence where he lived and work in his studio 
and learn to be a painter too. 

Giotto was very happy when the man said this for he had 
often wished he might become an artist. 

But he told the man he must ask his father and mother 
first so the painter went to his home and asked his parents 
to let their little boy go with him that he might teach him 
to paint. 

His parents were glad that their boy might have a chance 
to learn to be a great artist, perhaps, and paint beautiful 
pictures to give all the world pleasure, so they let him go, 
sad as they were to part from him. Giotto went to Florence 
with the strange painter and worked so faithfully and 
observed what he saw there so carefully and tried so hard 
to learn that when he grew up to be a man, he painted such 
beautiful pictures that all the people in Florence loved 
him. 

Once when they wanted to build a tall tower beside the 
church in which they could hang the chnrch bells, they 
asked Giotto to build it for them, for they thought he could 
make it more beautiful than any one else. He built it 
almost all of white marble and when it was done it was so 
white and lovely that they called it “The Lily of Florence ”’ 
and praised Giotto more than ever. 

It still stands there in Florence and everyone who goes 
there loves to look at it and think of Giotto who built it so 
many years ago. Berhaps some day you can go and see it 
yourselves. 

I have a friend who went to see it last summer and 
brought home some photographs of it. I am going to show 
them to you. Perhaps one of these children who love to 
draw the birds and flowers may one day build something as 
beautiful in our town for us to look at. See now if you can 
find the tall bell tower beside the great church.” 

The five large photographs, different views of the tower 
and church, were then carried round the room and each 
child could scarcely wait to point to the campanile. All 
eyes and faces showed the greatest interest and when told 
that the pictures were to stay in the room a week, they were 
delighted. 

Every day before school some one was standing before 
the easel looking at the pictures, and the stories which 
they wrote and the pictures which they drew made us feel 
sure that our efforts were not in vain. 

What pictures did they draw? I fear to shock some one 
when I say we let these second grade children try to copy 
these pictures of the tower. We did it because they wanted 
to and because it made them look at and study the building 
as nothing else would, and we want them to really see it, 
know it, and love it. It did not seem to us a sacrilege 
because they did it with such pleasure and because it made 
them look so carefully. 

I really believe now that Giotto’s bell-tower is to them a 
‘joy forever.” 





Just as the elements are molten before the beautiful crystal 
is formed, as surely as the soul of the orator or poet is kind- 
led with strong feeling before he gives us the fairest figures 
or the noblest verse, so surely must the heart of the school- 
boy be throbbing with interest before he will give us his best 
work. 


— A. J. Gannett. 
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March is merry, March is mad. 
March is gay and March is sad; 
Every humor we may know 

Lf we list the winds that blow. 


Blackboard Readings. 


By GEorGIA A. HODGKINs. 


(Continued from February.) 
What are Dogs Good For? 


OGS are very useful. 
In the far north dogs draw sledges with heavy loads 


on them. 
Some day you will read about those dogs. 
You will see pictures of the sledges. 
Some dogs love to swim. 
I have heard of many dogs who have saved people from 
drowning. 


The Story of the St. Bernard. 


Far across the water is a cold, mountain country. 

The mountains are so high that they are covered with 
snow even in the summer. 

One of these mountains lies between two countries so that 
many travelers cross it. 

The road is very narrow and very unsafe. 

In winter great snow-storms rage, sometimes for many 
days. 

Tf the travelers get caught in one of these storms they lose 
their way. 

Many travelers have been buried under the snow. 

Far up on the mountain stands a little house. 

In this house live some men called monks. 
Miss Allen will tell you what that means. 

These monks have some great, handsome, long-haired 
dogs. 

The dogs are called Saint Bernards. 

They love the snow. 

They never get lost in it. 

When there is a big snow-storm, the monks open the door 
and let the dogs run out. 

They run about over the snow. 

If a traveler has been near they know it. 

How do you suppose they know? 

They run back and forth, up and down the mountain. 

They hunt until they find him. 

Then they bark till good men at the house hear them. 

The monks come out with lanterns, food and clothes. 

They take the traveler to their house and care for him. 

Would you not like to see one of these noble dogs? 


Other Kinds of Dogs. 
You have all seen the pretty, long-haired shepherd dogs. 
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They can take care of a flock of sheep as well as their 
masters. 
Some dogs are trained for watch dogs. 
Some are trained for hunters. 
I have a friend. His name is Jack. 
He goes hunting with his master. 
When he sees a bird he stops. 
He stands still with his nose pointed right at the game. 
He will not stir till his master shoots. 
There are many other kinds of dogs, but 
to tell you about them now. 
I want to go out for a run. 
Good by, Miss Allen. 
Good by, children. 


He is a pointer. 


I am too tired 















































































































































+) 8+1= 6+3= 6+4= 
1+8= 3+6= 4+5= 
9-—l1= 9-3= 9-4= 
9-—8= 9-6= 9-5= 
9+8= +6= 9+5= 
9—4— tin 
9+4= 
eC cae? |_| 
34+34+3= 24+24+2+2+1= 
3x3=— 2x4+1= 
9-3-3-3= 9-2-2-2-2= 
9+3= 9+2= 
Illustrated Number. 
The above illustration of number work is taken from Arsthmeticéd Grades, 


published by Ginn & Co., Boston. It is used by the permission of the publishers,—Ep. 


“ Dear me!” said mamma, one day, “ you do wear your 
shoes out so fast, Ava. These were new only last week, and 
now, 

A little while after she saw Ava out on the plank walking 
before the house, stepping first as lightly and then as heavily 
as she could. 

“QO mamma,” the little girl cried, glancing up, “‘ my shoes 
walk some new yet!” 

She meant they squeaked a little. 
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_A Bird-Morning in School. 


To Teachers. 
By E. D. K. 
The birds must know; who wisely sings 
Will sing as they; 
The common air has generous wings; 
Songs make their way. 





— Helen Hunt. 


|‘ is just the time when you must set all your children 
to listening for the first notes of the early birds. They 
are coming now,— probably some are here already. 
The little folks have been watching their own feet all winter 
to keep from falling down on smoothice and getting too deep 
into snowdrifts, and have acquired the habit of looking down 
and not up. Their eyes and ears are not sharpened by 
winter practice to see and hear nature’s spring manifesta- 
tions. 

Come into the 
school-room some 
sunshiny morning, 
teachers, with your 
prettiest dress on 
(never mind _soil- 
ing it for one day), 
and your brightest, 
happiest manner, 
and lift those chil- 
dren right up out 
of their “spring 
tired” and languor, 
by being the very 





AT 
impersonation of the new spring life that is getting ready 


to burst upon us at every point. If you can sing, sing. 
If you can trill, 47/7; the more like a bird the better. If 
you can do neither (too bad) go to the blackboard and 
draw a robin, or a bluebird with a few strokes, and use 
colored crayons, too, where they ought to be. Do it quickly, 
for spirited effect. 

Do n’t say you can’t do that, you cam. Put it on the 
board with a lead pencil the night before and leave all the 
dash and verve of it for the next day when you go over it 
in the presence of the children. Then if they know any 
bird song let them sing it. If you have a piano in the room 
and are in the building with grammar grades, seek out the 
girl wilh a voice, and have her come down and play and 
sing an inspiring bird song to the children. If there is a 
big boy who can whistle bird notes, let him come and do it. 
If there is anybody in the building who can recite “‘ Kobo- 
link ’’ let that be given, with all the delicious excitement of 
the “ spick, spank, spink”’ of it. In fact, inaugurate a 
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somehow. — Then tell the story of the birds who went 
away iast fall and have come back again to give us our gay, 
happy, out-door summer life. Fill them full of the coming 
delights and talk of bird-life till every child’s anticipation is 
vivified. Rouse a desire in every little impressionable soul 
to make friends with the birds, to watch for them, and learn 
their various notes, their ways of doing things, and to rev- 
erence them as heaven-sent messengers of joy and beauty. 

Then bring these all back to earth again, on this bird- 
morning by letting them draw your blackboard bird for a 
few minutes. This ought to last till the first recess, but if 
recesses are not under your control, movement and march- 
ing are, and let these waked-up children take a soft little 
tip-toe quickstep about the room with arms in a bird-like 
flutter to give them a chance to work off physically their 
accumulated mental and emotional excitement. Don’t 
make the mistake of putting them to regular work till they 
have had some active exercise. After that, regular work 
again. 

“ But,” says some anxious teacher, “that will take all the 
time of the work on my program for the first hour!” 
“Yes, my dear, but programs keep. There is something 
better and higher and broader in teaching children than in 
rigidly adhering to an inelastic program. ‘This is nothing 
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against programs, fer se. They must exist and they must be 
followed,— no good teacher would fail to have one and to 
follow it. But do n’t make the mistake of letting the greater 
good go on occasions like this through a slavish adherence 
to a program. Yon may and will start little waves of in- 
fluence in the characters of these children on this bird- 
morning that will never 
cease their widening 
circles till they touch 
the eternal shores. 

Then take up the 
bird notes and bird 
habits afew minutes 
in the morning talks ; 
call for the boy or gi7/ 
(why not?) who can 
whistle the note of a 
robin, thrush, or blue- 
bird. Observation is 
cultivated, the ear is 
trained, the soul is 
tuned, and the whole 
child rises unconscious- 
ly out of the selfish, petty habits of everyday existence to 
a higher, purer atmosphere where the birds live, where the 
trees bud and blossom, and where beneficent Nature is 
making a world of fresh life and beauty. 

Later on in the day give little gems of bird poetry ; 
connect this work with your literature, your language, your 
reading and spelling. Bind it all together. Study to make 
a little bird mosaic this spring. 

You will need to begin to watch and study bird life your- 
selves, and this willdo you good. You need this relief from 
everyday routine as much as the children do. If you are 
near a library, get the bird books and study them. If no 
library is accessible ask the bookiest man or woman in your 
town to let you come in and see any bird books they may 
have. Read Olive Thorne Miller, who did not know one 
bird from another till she was fifty years old, and now she is 
an authority on birds. Read John Burroughs’ “ Bird-Nest- 
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ing.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Read Thoreau’s “Early 
Spring in Massachusetts,’ (published by the same firm). 
This will show you what observation of nature really means. 
Read what he says of the time these early birds come. 
Notice what pretty things he says of the bluebirds. 

“The warble of this bird is innocent and celestial like its 
color.” 

“ The angel of the spring.” 

“The bluebird which some inspired walker is said to have 
seen in that sunny interval between the snowstorms, is like 
a speck of clear blue sky near the end of a storm reminding 
us of an ethereal region and a heaven we had forgotten.” 





Bluebird, 


* The azure of the bluebird.” 

*« Bluebird’s etherial serenity.”’ 

“ Their song is a little rill of melody.”’ 

“Their short, rich warble curls through the air.” 

Notice what he writes of other birds. 

“ Biuejays are with us all winter, but are more lively in 
spring.” 
winter.”” He also mentions the “winter lisp ” of the chica- 
dee and says a good deal of its phede song in the spring. 
“ Robins are always welcomed with joy.” ‘Woodpeckers 
come about the same time as the robins.” “The first 
woodpecker comes screaming into the empty house (he 
writes) and throws open doors and windows wide calling 
out each of them to let the neighbors know of its return.” 
“ The first note of the robin when he comes back to us is a 
peep.” “Bluebirds and song sparrows sing immediately on 
their arrival.”” “The blackbird comes early and has a sharp 
whistle like “Awck at first.” Thoreau speaks of this bird’s 
“‘ sprayey notes and conqueree ring.” 

Wilson Flagg in a “ A Year With the Birds” (Educational 
Pub. Co.,) says of the song sparrow, “ He is the true har- 
binger of spring; and, if not the sweetest songster, he has 
the merit of bearing to man the earliest tidings of the open- 
ing year, and of proclaiming the first vernal promises of the 
season. The notes of the song sparrow would not entitle 
him to rank with our principal singing birds, were it not for 
the remarkable variations in his song, in which I think he is 
equalled by no other bird.” 

“My Saturday Bird Class,” by Margaret Miller (D. C. 
Heath & Co.), will help you by showing actual teaching 
with a class, and it has, besides, pages of description of the 
looks, dress, and habits of these birds, with their classifica- 
tions into families. ‘ Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book,”’ 
Vol II., by Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly (Educational Pub. Co.,) 
is full of helpfulness and abounds with happy imaginative 
conceits of bird life. Indeed the whole series of these 
books (3 vols.) are invaluable help for nature work in 
the school-room. Samuel’s “ Birds of New England and 
Adjacent States,’ and Coues” Key to North American Birds” 
will also be of great service. 


Consider 
The sparrows of the air, of small account. 
Our God doth view 
Whether they fall or mount — 
He guards us, too. 
— Christina G. Rosetti. 


“‘Chicadees have been the prevailing bird all | 
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Music for Little Children. 


By Kate L. Brown. 
] ‘mete is a serious division among teachers in this 
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matter. 

One class has an idea that to train a small child’s 
musical sense is mere play. ‘ Only have them sing a great 
deal and you will be surprised at the result,” they com- 
placently advise. 

Surprise is indeed in store for the chance visitor, to whom 
the subject does not present itself with such bald simplicity. 
Another class fairly tremble before the word “ Music.” 

They “ know they can never do it.’’ They are unfitted 
by nature. They “have no ear.” 

Both classes are wrong. This is no surface matter but 
based upon the rock-firm principles underlying all knowl- 
edge. To develop musical sense one must be a thinker. 
By careful observation we must find out what excites 
thought and emotion, and as well what leads to expression. 
The teacher, the “ hundredth man” may exist who conna: 
win a fair amount of success in this field, yet there is some 
reason to doubt it. 

We have known teachers who did not themselves sing 
beyond the scale. But their power of feeling was fortu- 
nately greater than their power of expression. In various 
directions they were skilled in influencing the children to 
think and to express themselves. This power came to the 
rescue in the music. At last they were persuaded that they 
too, might learn. They plucked up courage and walked 
humbly in the footsteps of the children. 

At first they “ fled to the house tops,” but later were not 
ashamed of the “multitude.” We fear the “hundredth 
teacher” did not do this, hence no doubt her right to 
prove an exception. Of course one who is naturally 
musical, and persistently cultivates her meed of ability will 
gain the best results. 

She must not only possess a good ear and a fair voice, 
but she must /ce/ melody and harmony wherever they 
express themselves. She must not only /ee/ but /ove them. 
Her stock however tiny will surely grow. Let us consider 
music as a language of expression, as we are learning to con- 
sider writing, drawing, modeling, painting etc. What 
boundless life is pent up in every human breast! In the 
child how vague and confused is often that thought and 
emotion. 

The teacher must be an interpreter. Because she knows 
childhood in remembering her own little days, she becomes 
the helper. She will understand how to awaken thought ; 
she will lead it into free, active, joyous expression. 

She may be as true an artist as 1f she led a great chorus 
or orchestra. Two great words are stamped upon the 
heart ; /ove, intelligent, faithful ; sympashy, boundless as her 
own nature, —and that we can never imagine contracted 
or petty in the leader of little children. Let her cultivate 
in her school-room the true musical atmosphere. This 
considers guality as well as guanttty. Let her recognize 
that a sense of harmony cannot be left out of every thing 
else, and cultivated in the music alone. 

The little child is the most sensitive of organisms, but 
rarely able to put what he feels in words. He shivers, 
shrinks, recoils — and is silent. It is when we are older, 
tougher, less acute—that we find words for such things- 
The arrangements of a school-room, the colors and arrange- 
ment of the various articles of one’s dress have much influ- 
ence in developing or stunting this struggling sense of 
harmony. 

A memory still lingers of a child who was taken to the 
city to buy a new hat. She was rather a young savage, yet 
with a very decided yearning for beauty, harmony, fitness. 
It was the most fiendish hat ever inflicted upon a tortured 
child. It was adorned with ropes of straw trimming — 
clumsy, inartistic — presided over by an atrocious straw bird 
of paradise, whose long tail tickled the tender, little neck. 

In vain the child protested, finally kicking the counter in 
her helpless wrath. The hat was bought and she was forced 
to wear it. It became an object of deep-rooted detestation. 
Every time it was taken out that bird leered at her with its 
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wicked eye. Sunday became a hated day,—a season of 
suppressed rage for the child so easily moved to all good, 
who worshipped beauty, whose other days were full of sun- 
shine. 

The hat did not outlive the summer. It was noticed 
that the bird’s head was broken. The aunt who was 
responsible for its purchase remarked, “After all straw 
ornaments don’t wear as one would think they should. The 
child exulted in her heart, for she had deliberately sa¢ down 
on the offending object when human nature could no longer 
endure the strain. This action has never been repented. 
There are some deeds of well-meaning elders little short of 
an outrage to a child. 

A sense of harmony may be cultivated by tones, — clear, 
sweet, sympathetic ; by /amguage that appeals to a child’s 
struggling ideal; by movements deliberate, easy, graceful. 
It is the wonderful harmony of the kindergarten that influ- 
ences a child so powerfully, — its order, its related work, 
its fitness, its beauty. 





Pussy Willows. 


‘« Pretty pussy willows 
Growing in the hedges, 
Smoothing with thy fairy wands, 
Nature’s ragged edges.” 





The Distribution of Seeds. 


(The foflowing problems are taken from Number Workin Nature Study, by 
W. S. Jackman, k Co., Normal School, Chicago, III. 


HE distribution of seeds is a most interesting and 
T suggestive phase of plant life. It is the design, in the 
following study, to give the pupils from this standpoint 
a glimpse of the relation of the plant to its environment, 
and to show something of that great flexibility which the 
organism displays in adapting itself to its surroundings. In 
as large a collection as it is possible for the pupils to make 
conveniently, it is suggested that they look for the following 
classes : 

1. The seeds that may be distributed by the wind by 
means of either sails, wings or pappus. 

2. The seeds that may be distributed by animals after 
having been eaten by them along with some other part of 
the fruit. 

3. The seeds thai are eaten as food when ripe. 

4. The seeds that are stored as food for future use. 

5. The seeds that may be distributed by being carried 
about in the hair or other covering of animals. 

6. The seeds that are distributed by some structural 
contrivance of their own, as, in the case of the touch-me- 
not, by an elastic pod. 

7. The seeds with no evident means of distribution. 

8. The seeds about which the pupil is uncertain. 


(The portion of the work that is given here is designed for the month of October, 
when fruit gathering is easy, Only afew scattered problems are given here under 
each division to illustrate the work.—Ep.) 


PROBLEMS. 
WHOLE NUMBERS. 
How many of your fruits are used as food by one or more 
different kinds of animals? 


How many of your fruits are not eaten by any animal 
that you know? 


How many of your fruits are eaten by insects? 
How many of your fruits are eaten by birds? 

How many of your fruits are eaten by mammals? 

How many different kinds have you that are stored up by 
animals for winter food ? 

How many different kinds cannot be stored up for 
winter food ? 

How many different kinds of fruit have you that are not 
sought by animals for food ? 

How many different kinds of fruit have you found that 
are carried about in the wool, fur, or hair of animals being 
held by hooks or prickles ? 

How many fruits have you collected that have been 
stung by insects? 

How many fruits have you collected that have no injuries 
whatever ? 

How many fruits have you collected that are provided 
with any means of protection against animal depredations. 

How many kinds of fruits have you that are thrown from 
the pod by some means when ripe? 

How many different kinds of fruit can you find that will 
float in water ? 

How many different kinds of fruits can you find that will 
roll on sloping ground ? 


FRACTIONS. 


What part of the entire number of fruits that you have 
gathered is used by animals as food ? 


What part of the entire number of fruits that you have 
gathered is eaten for the pulp or fleshy portion? 


What part of the whole number of fruits that you have 
gathered is eaten by insects? 


What part of the whole number of fruits provided with 
hooks and prickles is used for food ? 


What part of the entire number of fruits collected is 
provided with sails or wings? What part is without such 
appendages ? 


RATIO. 


In the whole number of fruits you have gathered, what is 
the ratio of the number used by animals for food to the 
number not so used ? 


What is the ratio of the number of fruits that are stored 
for food to the number not so stored ? 


What is the ratio of the number of fruits that you can find 
that are distributed by the wind to the number dependent 
upon animals for distribution ? 


PERCENTAGE. 


What per cent of the fruits that you have gathered are 
used as food by wild animals? 


What per cent of the fruits that you have gathered are 
eaten by insects? What per cent of the fruits that you have 
gathered are not touched by insects? 


What per cent of the fruits collected have been stung by 
insects ? 


What per cent of the entire number collected are distrib- 
uted by the wind ? 


What per cent of the entire number are provided with 
sails or wings? 


A Poet- Laureate. 


Hark! ’tis the bluebird’s venturous strain 
High on the old fringed elm at the gate— 
Sweet-voiced, valiant on the swaying bough, 
Alert, elate, 
Dodging the fitful spits of snow, » 
New England’s poet-laureate 
Telling us Spring has come again. 
— T. B. Aldrich.. 
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Legend of the Little Dipper. 


By Mary Proctor. 
[Daughter of the distinguished astronomer, Richard Proctor. ] 


LONG time ago a large party of Indians, while in 
A search of new hunting grounds, wandered on for many 

moons, finding but little game. At last they arrived at 
the banks of a great river, entirely unknown to them, where 
they had to stop as they had not any material for building 
boats. 

Lost and nearly famished with hunger, the head chief de- 
cided to hold a council, and devise means for returning to 
their homes. 

During the dance preceeding the council, and while the 
tobacco (whose fumes are supposed to ascend as prayers to 


the gods) was burning, a little child appeared in their midst 
who told them that she had been sent to be their guide. 





As the Indians were very homesick and tired of the 
woods, they decided to break up camp and start with her 
that night. 

Going before them with only a small gi-wah or small war- 
club, she led them on until daylight, and then commanded 
them to rest whilst she prepared a meal for them. The 
weary Innians slept, and when they awoke you may imagine 
their surprise, when they found a grand banquet awaiting 
them. 

Whilst they were eating, the little child bade them fare- 
well, promising to return in the evening. When evening 
came, as the stars began to twinkle in the sky, the child ap- 
peared in the camp. 

She had a skin jug with her, from which she poured some 
liquid into a horn cup, and bade each of the hunters drink. 
At first they were afraid to do so, but when they had taken 
a little, it made them feel so strong that they drank all she 
gave them. 

The child told them that they had a long journey before 
them, and following her they wslked all night, till the next 
morning, when they found themselves on a great plain. 
There she bade them rest during the day, promising to re- 
turn again at twilight, saying her own chief would soon guide 
them and show them how to reach their homes in safety. 

The Indians held council together and found that they 
were in the land of the pigmies. When they told the pig- 
mies about their little guide, the little child who had shown 
them the way, the pigmies told them that she was the spirit 
of the Pole Star, who always helped those who lose their way 
in the woods. 

Then the pigmies pointed out the Pole Star, and told the 
hunters that in the north where the sun never goes, while 
other stars moved about, this star stood still as a guide to 
the Indian in his wanderings. ‘The Pole Star was the chief 
the child had told them about. They were to follow its light, 
and they would soon find their way home to thsir tribe, and 
that on the way they would find plenty of game and other 
good things to eat. 

The hunters thanked the good pigmies, and following the 
guidance of the Pole Star, they soon reached home. When 
they told the story of their adventures, the head chief heid 
a meeting of all the tribes and they chose a name for this 
wonderful star. They called it “the star which moves,” by 
which name it is known among the Indians to this day. 
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Now, in the constellation of Ursa Minor, or the Little 
Bear (also known as the Little Dipper), there are three stars 
leading to the Pole Star ; these are probably the two hunters 
followtng the little child, whilst the remaining stars are the 
rest of the party of hunters. 

According to the legend, these hunters suddenly disap- 
peared one day, and whether they lost their way again is not 
known, but the Indians supposed that they were carried up 
to the sky, where they say they can see them following the 
Pole Star every night. 


Drawing Lines. 


SING the yard measure, draw a line upon the board 

a yard in length. Have the pupils look at this, 

then send them to the board to draw lines of the 
same length. Direct them to step back far enough to 
get a correct comparison with the line drawn by the yard 
measure. Allow them to correct their lines, then take their 
seats. Call for a decision as to the accuracy of the line 
drawn by each pupil, comparing each one with the line of 
the correct length, which still remains upon the board. As 
the decision is made upon each line, verify by measuring 
with the yard measure. If the line is too long, mark the 
correction as follows : 


| 
| 


If too short indicate it in this way : 


The short vertical lines denote the point to which the line 
should have been drawn in order to measure one yard. 

After erasing very carefully, allow the pupils to try again. 
Do this for a number of times, then erase the measure and 
let them draw from memory. Pupils take different places 
at the board, each time. A little practice will enable them 
to draw lines of the correct length. Give practice in draw- 
lines one-half and one-quarter of a yard in length, also one 
foot, one-half foot, one inch, two inches, etc. Give variety 
by sending several pupils to draw while others judge of the 
accuracy of their work. — JANE F. Burpick, in “ Manna of 
Primary Lessons.” 


The Legend. 


There is a legend that this 
flower was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. It is said that 
it blooms on the second day 
of February — the day kept 
in celebration of the Holy 
Virgin taking the child Jusus 
to the Jewish Temple, and 
presenting the accustomed 
offering of two turtle doves. 





Snowdrop, 


The Snowdrop. 


“The herald of the flowers, 
Sent with its small white flag of truce, to plead \ 
For its beleagued brethren ; suppliantly 
It prays stern winter to withdraw his troop 
Of wind and blustering storms and, having won 
A smile of promise from its pitying foe, 
Returns to tell the issue of its errand 
To the expectant host.” 


«¢ Annie was six years old, and was going to school with a 
sister of nine. 

One afternoon, when school was near its close, her uncle 
came by and proposed to carry them home. ‘The elder girl 
was at the head of her class, and would not leave, but Annie 
said, ‘All right, Uncle Buck! I'll go. I am foot, and J 
can’t get any footer.” 
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Drawing in Primary Schools. 


VIL. 


Faces. — Continued. 


By Henry T. Barry, State Supervisor of Drawing, Mass. 


form. Certain expressions led me to surmise that some 
forms were yet in a sort of nebulous condition in the 
pupils’ minds, and as a test I said “Tell me the difference 
between a sphere and a circle.” The best reply I could 


I’ a fourth year room the other day 'we were discussing 


— «4 ~~ __. e 

















Fig. 34. 


get, and to which no one took exception, was, “A spear is 
sharp and a circle ain’t!” Further sfearin’, as a Scotch- 
man might say revealed that solids and surfaces were almost 
hopelessly confused, owing to the indiscriminate use of 
tablets to represent “views.” I believe that the less a 
primary pupil has to do with different “ views” the better. 
When he knows the shapes of plane faces and can draw 
them in about five seconds apiece, without the eraser, he 
may perha2s steer a straight course through “ Five views of 
a circular tablet” and other like useless and inane com- 
plexities, if he must; but he ought to now some few facts, 
and be able to do some few things well before leaving the 
primary grade. 

From the first three solids but two plane figures are 
derived, — the circle from the cylinder and the square 
from the cube. Last month the pupil pressed or traced and 
cut out these two shapes. Each should be made perfectly 
familiar. 

To secure this three-fold result, — knowledge — power — 
skill, — three sorts of lessons should be given : 

1. Object drawing, —to give definite knowledge of the 
object, and of the method of representing it. 

2. Memory Drawing, — to test the results of previous 
teaching, and to develop the power to reproduce. 

3. Dictation drawing, — to review previous work and to 
secure rapidity in execution. 

The square. ‘There are various ways of giving the early 
lessons on the square, depending upon materials, circum- 
stances and individualities; but the fundamental order is, 
(a) the cube, (4) one face of the cube, (¢) a concrete 
representation of the face by tablet or paper, (@) its repre- 
sentation by sticks — soaked peas and tooth picks or wires 
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without blackboard illustration. 
class. ‘“ We will draw this face. You may place a point to 
represent this corner. (To insure uniform work, have all 
papers in a similar position, and the first point placed one 
inch from the upper left-hand corner of the sheet.) Place 
a point to represent this corner,— this lower corner,— 
this corner. Draw this edge, — this, — this,—this.” In 
each case directing attention “ the object. 

Memory drawing should be made without suggestion, 
help or hinderance. The direction is, simply ; “ You may 
draw the square you drew yesterday, — same size, — same 
position.” At another time a vertical line is drawn upon 
the blackboard. “This line is one side of a square, — 
draw the square.” Later draw one horizontal side, and 
lastly, when you think the pupils Anow square, draw one 
side oblique, and ask them to finish the square. This is a 
crucial test for primary children. 

Dictation drawings should be very simple : — “ Place 
points for a square; draw the square; connect opposite 
corners by straight lines,’ — or something equally simple, 
may be too difficult at first. If so, dictate one point at a 
time, one line at a time,—clearly, slowly, but without 
repetition. Let the exercise progress as rapidly as the 
children can follow, without interruption by question or 
otherwise. An exercise requiring twenty minutes one week, 
ought to be drawn in ten the next and in five the next, and 
in three the next. The end is s&i//. Emerson has given 
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Hold the cube before the 
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us the law of the dictation exercise, — unconsciously of 
course. 
“ Without halting, without rest 
Lifting Better up to Best.” 

In all this early work, let not erasing be once named 
among us. “ Think before you speak,” is a good rule, and 
if followed will eliminate three-fourths the erasing. One 
ounce of thought is worth a pound of rubber. How often 
in primary schools the old parable is exemplified afresh : 

“ Nimble Dick, he was so quick, 
He tumbled over a timber; 


He bent his bow to shoot a crow, 
And shot the cat in the winder! ” 


If Dick’s brain had only been more 
nimble! Some pupils hang their “ thinking 





















as in the _ kinder- 











cap” in the entry with the other. This 
\\ is a bad habit, and should be broken up. 





garten, or simply 5 
splints or sticks laid 


Intermedia‘*e Section. 
“How are you coming on with your 








upon the desk, (¢) 
its more abstract representa- 


\\ sketches of things like squares? Show me 





tion by drawing from the ob- 
ject upon paper and larger 


4) 


your sketches and you may see mine.” 
(Fig. 37-) 














A series of lessons on the next geo- 
metric figure, the oblong, may be as follows : 























1. Review square and _ diameters. 





WSs 
upon the blackboard, often Ry \ 
tested to see that corners Se XS 
are square and edges equal. Fig. 36. 


These steps occupy from two 
to six lessons of twenty minutes each, 
conditions. 

Squares cut from stiff manilla paper may be used in con- 
structing little objects delightful to children, as shown in 
Figure 35; or if cut from colored paper they may be 
arranged in borders, mats and rosettes as in Figure 36. 

The first drawing should be from the object directly, 


according to 


Divide a square upon one diameter. How 
many parts? What about their shape? 
Study one part. What has it in common with the square? 
In what does it differ from the square? Find obects 
having a similar shape. Yes, the room is full of oblongs, — 
almost every object in it has an oblong face. Cut an 
oblong from paper. Make it exactly 2’’ X 34”. Draw 
oblongs on the blackboard. 

2. Review oblong. Ona sheet 6” X 9” make a draw- 
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ing of the paver oblong previously cut, just twice its actual 

size. Mount the paper oblong in the center of the sheet. 
(Fig. 38.) 

3. Review square with diameters and diagonals. All 

diagonals connect what? All diameters connect what? 

Cutan oblong 2}” X 4”. 

Can you fold that ob- 

sie long to show its diam- 


- 





nS 
2a f 
2a 


; 


4. Draw some oblong object. (See Fig. 40; a tag.) 

5. Reproduce the drawing from memory or draw some 
other oblong object. 

6. Draw the following from dictation. Turn the sheet 
(6” X 9’’) so that its short edges are horizontal. Place a 
point one inch from the upper left hand corner; another 
one inch from the upper right hand corner. Trisect the dis- 
tance between these points. Measure 
on the pencil a distance equal to one 


Fig. 37. 





eters? 
fold it to show diagonals? 
careful ! Draw sheet shown in Fig. 39. 


That’s easy; but can you 
Now be 
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The oldest by far is that known as Greek — so called 
because adopted by the Eastern and Greek church to dis- 
tinguish it from the Western or Roman or Latin church — 
whose symbol was the Latin cross. It has been found on 
monuments in all parts of the world, ante-dating the 
Christian era by hundreds and even thousands of years. 
Some archeologists suppose it to symbolize Eden or rather 
the rivers which watered Eden. “Springing out of the 
midst of the garden, and thence 
parted into four,” flowing north, 
south, east and west, “ to the great 
ocean stream which encompassed 
the whole land 
round about.” 
However this 
may be, it was 
a sacred sym- 
bol for ages be- 
fore the Chris- 
tian fathers a- 
dopted it,to sym- 
bolize the waters of life, — the gospel — “ the fountain for 
sin and uncleanness opened at Jerusalem,” thence flowing 
north, south, east and west,— eventually to make the whole 
earth the garden of the Lord. In England the Greek cross 
became the cross of St. George, and as such appears in the 
English flag. 

The Latin cross symbolizes Christ himself, and his death 
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of these divisions. Show on the 
pencil a distance equal to two of 








the divisions: a distance equal to 








four of the divisions. Place a 
point for the lower left hand 
corner of an oblong whose vertical 
side is equal to the distance you 














now have on the pencil (four- 
thirds as long as the horizontal 


























sides.) Place a point for the lower 
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right hand corner. Trisect the dis- 
tance between the lower corners. 
Quadrisect the distance between the 
left hand corners: between the right hand corners. Sketch 
lightly four vertical lines connecting opposite points. Sketch 
a horizontal line connecting the upper corner points. Sketch 


Fig. 38. 


a similar iime connecting the points next below. Sketch 
a similar line connecting the middle points. Sketch a 
similar line connecting the lower corner points. Line-in 
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Fig. 40. 


parts of these sketched lines to form the outline of a Latin 
Cross. (Fig. 41.) What is the symbolic meaning of the 
Latin Cross? Of the Greek Cross? 

Note.— The Crosses. No simple ornamental forms are 
of greater interest, historically, and as symbols, than the 
crosses. ‘There are numerous varieties, but all are reducible 
to four types; the Greek cross, (next the leaf, Fig. 37) the 
Maltese cross (next to the right), the Szint Andrew’s cross, 
and the Za#n cross (Fig. 41). These four in final analysis 
become two, one based on the square and one on the 
oblong. Their simple pleasing forms, interesting because of 
their history and sacred by association, become valuable 
material for primary teachers. 





Fig. 39. 


on Calvary. This, too, is a very old symbol. Some trace 
it back to the tau of the Egyptians. A similar form appears 
in the Scandinavian ‘Mythology as Thor’s hammer. Long- 
fellow introduces the symbols of the opposing religions, with 
artistic effectiveness in the Olaf Saga. 


Then King Olaf raised the hilt 

Of iron, cross-shaped and gilt, 
And said, “ Do not refuse; 

Count well the gain and the loss 

Thor’s hammer or Christ’s cross; 
Choose!” 





"Twas the Latin cross Con- 
stantine saw in the heavens 
with the words ‘‘ Conquer by 
this.” By this same symbol, 
Peter, the Hermit aroused all 
Europe for the First Crusade. 
It became the badge of the 
crusaders and llves in history 
and story and hymn as the 
most powerful symbol of the . 4 
middle ages. Many of the 
world’s greatest cathedrals are Z 
built upon the plan of the 
Latin cross. 

The Maltese cross was 
probably evolved from the 
Greek cross by the Knight of 
St. John of Jerusalem, during 
the Crusades. These Knights 
obtained Malta as a perpetual sovereignty, and fortified 
the island until it became almost impregnable. This cross 
formed the principal bearing of their arms and banners,— 
hence its name — Maltese. 
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Fig. 41. 
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Saint Andrew’s cross in its original form was X, later, in 
heraldy it appeared as X, based on the square. That given 
in Fig. 37 is an ornamental form, often found in Gothic or- 
nament. Saint Andrew is the national saint of Scotland,— 
and his symbol now appears with the cross of Saint George 
in thefflag of Great Britain. 

These four crosses recur again and again in medieval 
ornament, under various and beautiful forms — often with 
foliations and tracery, often bejeweled or enriched with 
lovely colors. 


Premiums and Prizes. 


By E a Jacoss, Philadelphia. 


HE question of giving suitable rewards to school chil- 
dren has been so frequently discussed, that there 
appears to be little new to be said on the subject. But 

those educators who oppose prizes and rewards on the 








ground of envy and hatred being excited among the pupils 
fail to distinguish between sfecia/ prizes and general rewards. 
By the former, I mean one special prize offered at the be- 
ginning of the term or month, to the boy who shall be 
number one of his class, pass the highest examination, or 
be absent the least number of days. Such offers are for 
obvious reasons very pernicious. 

But the general rewards, if rightly used in a school room, 
are often productive of great good. I know a class in 
which lateness was an evil with which the teacher had to 
contend ; often it was the parents’ fault and not the child’s. 
Finally after exhausting all methods, she had some little 
colored tickets made and marked them Roll of Honor. 
Each pupil who was early every session for a week received 
one of these cards. Here was something for each little man 
to work for. 1t depended not on his being first, but on his 
coming before the bell rang. Tom Brown being early also 
did not prevent his receiving his little card. There were 
enough for all who would come in time, and he and his 
bosom friend Dan could doth get them. The teacher prom- 
ised to redeem five cards with a picture book, and the 
parents became interested in the matter; mothers tried to 
dress their little ones in time, fathers brought them in 
slippery weather. Much enthusiasm was manifested and the 
tardiness greatly diminished. 
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A charming little device recently tnvented by an ingen- 
ious teacher consisted of a pale blue card, five inches square 
with a ribbon bow to hang it by, of the same color. Each 
week that the child is good he receives a tiny gold star, 
which he pasted on his card. The teacher explained that 
the blue meant the heavens, and how the tiny stars shed 
light and joy and gladness, and that when the children were 
good, their lives shone brightly, etc. The card is hung up 
near the child’s bed at home, where he sees it night and 
morning. Their delight and interest is highly gratifying. 
The teacher is preparing a little surprise for them in the 
shape of silver crescents which she will put on the cards in 
a month or two, to keep up their interest. These cards can 
be made to hold any number of stars and when filled are 
very pretty and effective. The idea is practical because 
cheap. For a class of forty the two sheets of cardboard 
cost ten cents, ten yards of ribbon, one-fourth of a yard 
each, twenty cents; about two thousand stars cost eighty 
cents. 

Thus a card, holding forty or fifty stars, averaged three 
cents a piece, and will last for months. These cards are of 
great interest to the parents as well as the children, and they 
form that most desirable object — a connecting link between 
the school and the home. 


Our Picture. 


‘¢ The Musical Family.” Call children’s attention to the 
small-paned high window ; the similarly quaint old build- 
ing outside. Tell the pupils of the very old houses every- 
where to be seen in Germany; why older than any 
houses in our own country? Are these people rich? 
What indicates that they are not? Make note of the 
flower pots — one with plants, the other empty. May it 
not be there are seeds planted in the larger one. What 
of the dress of these children — wherein like, wherein 
unlike the dress of American children. Compare the lit- 
tle, old fashioned piano with the beautiful “uprights” of 
to-day. What musical instrument has each child ? Do 
you think the children are interested in their lesson? 
Have you ever known any children who didn’t like to 
practise ’’ their music lesson ? 

Is this the children’s sister at the piano? Is shea 
pleasant teacher do you think? Tell the children of the 
German love for music ; how common it is in Germany 
even in poor families, for all the children to be taught to 





sing and play. Tell the children of the child-life of some 
of the great German composers. (See Hezekiah Butter- 
worth’s Lives of Great Composers.) Draw out from the 
children their ideas of such a life as is shown in the 
picture. 


A Word of Explanation. 


In my recent Salt Lake City letter the term public school 
was intended to be synonymous with a city system of free 
public schools, and private schools as meaning all schools in 
which tuition was charged. Previous to the adoption of the 
free public school system in 1890 Salt Lake was divided 
into districts and each district managed and supported its 
own school. These schools were supported, in part, by a 
general tax and in part by tuition. In some districts, 
however, the taxes were sufficient to maintain the school 
without tuition. 

The public school law was passed in Utah many years 
ago. 


Salt Lake City. M. ADELAIDE Hotton. 


“ He was about eight years old, and was looking over the 
book-shelves for something to read. A volume bound in 
red attracted him. It was Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man.’ 

He read it for a few minutes and then threw it down. 
‘It may be easy on man,’ he said, ‘ but its hard on a boy.’”’ 
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(In this department teachers and editor will meet together for a social talk and 
exchange of opinions, experiences and suggestions. All that teachers would say ‘of 
their work, if they were with a congenial company of other teachers will be in place 


here. Questions and letters to the editor will here receive attention and be treated in 
the best way to bring the greatest good to the greatest number.) 








Opening Exercises. 


How do you open school? 

Always, it is to be hoped, with something reverential and 
tending to lead the children to look up to something higher 
than themselves, at the beginning of the day together. If 
that discriminating body, the school board, decide that there 
is to be no Bible reading, no prayer, nor any devotional 
song for the opening of school you will have to submit, as 
you do to other things they decide upon, when your experi- 
ence, common sense and judgment all protest against it. 
But, even then, you can come dangerously near the “ dead 
line”’ in the spiv7¢ of your opening exercises, and I should 
come as near to it as I could without sacrificing my position. 

If there is anything that seems perfectly reasonable, right 
and appropriate it is to give the first five minutes in the 
morning to the uplifting of thought in the children gathered 
together, and about to enteron a newday. Not necessarily 
reading from the Bible, not necessarily a prayer by teacher 
or pupils, but some exercises that shall recognize a Higher 
Power that is always over us, above us, and around us. No 
matter what the nationality or theology of the parents may 
be, this recognition of dependence on something stronger 
and higher than human means, will not be criticised if con- 
ducted with tact and delicacy. 

Opportunities to call up this feeling of reverence for a 
supreme cause, are not wanting if the teacher sees and feels 
the need herself. “ Everything depends on the teacher” is 
repeated in this paper month after month, but it is the 
secret of all success in every department of school work. 
It must continue to be repeated, for the happiest suggestion 
will fall short of success in the hands of an unsympathizing, 
unresponsive teacher. 


Help from Nature. 


It is always safe and timely to draw from nature in the 
first morning words to the children. If the twenty-third 
psalm is not permitted there is a universal psalm of nature 
full of praise and glory to the great Care Taker of the uni- 
verse, and the teacher must give its interpretation to the 
children. The snow that lingers in the spring months, 
about which it is common to grumble, is full of timely hints 
to the children. It is nature's blanket for the hidden plant 
life. Thay will understand that and the cosy feeling of 
hiding under blankets for warmth will appeal to those chil- 
dren with a sense of companionship with the buried plant 
life under their feet, that helps forward the sense of kinship 
with nature in them you ‘are striving to cultivate. Have 
you not a song that chimes right in with this that you can 
sing together after a five minutes talk (not more, don’t 
weary them a particle) to deepen the gratitude for a 
Creator’s care everywhere? If you can’t sing it, say it 
together You can do something. Don't begin school with- 
out tt. 


If the teachers will send me a brief account of their dif- 
ferent methods of opening school, I will give one or two 
pages of space to the publication of these letters. Perhaps 
nothing would be more welcome than this to the teachers 
as a whole, who cannot meet or “compare notes’’ with each 
other. Who will write the first letter? 


Roll Call. 


Does it exist to any great extent? I hope not, af av. 
Why? Because there is no need of it. It gives occasion 
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for disorder, and if there is a boy or girl in the room with a 
wrong spirit it will get into his tone when he answers “ pres- 
ent.” No matter if the school numbers fifty or sixty chil- 
dren the “ attendance”’ may be taken in two minutes in 
perfect quietude. Begin on the negative side. Find out 
who is no¢f present and the whole thing is done. One of 
the best ways is to give to some trustworthy girl the duty of 
ascertaining who is absent in her “row” of seats. She will 
do this at a glance and report it standing, and if the teacher 
pencils it on a bit of paper, the matter is finished without 
confusion, trouble or conversation. Occasionally a roll call 
is effective as a means of entertainment. In an Arbor Day 
celebration, a roll call, where each pupil answers to his name 
by giving the name of some tree, shrub, or flower, is always 
liked, as it introduces the name and personality of each 
child to the visitors at once. 


Tardiness. 


Do you find it unconquerable? If so, take individual 
cases alone and stamp it out in that way. Nothing like 
getting hold of children a/one. Don’t waste time, ammuni- 
tion and your hold on your children by giving a general all- 
around “scold” once or twice a day. I believe a great 
deal of injustice is done by not discriminating carefully in 
this matter of tardiness. Does a boy go to the drug store 
for some medicine in an emergency at home, and so is five 
minutes late at school? Is “hat boy tardy, as we mean 
tardiness? No. Is the little tot in the primary room who 
couldn’t come without her big sister, — tardy, when she 
waits for her and comes in late? No. Yet these cases 
must go on the record as tardy and be counted as tardy. 
But let us ascertain these facts before we set the tot to cry- 
ing and rouse the boy to a,sense of injustice by ill-timed 
blame. It zs possible to look so sorry about it that all these 
feet may be made to trot to school faster, but don’t use 
guns when a sorry face is all that is needed. Give a little 
sympathy to both, while you talk about it. 


Sympathy 

is the key that unlocks everything. It is_ irresistible. 
The sympathetic soul is never without friends and influence. 
The teacher who feels and shows sympathy for the child's 
side in troubles and difficulties is the teacher for whom the 
gates of childish love and confidence are always open. A 
little girl went home one night after a few days in school 
with her new teacher, saying, “‘ Mamma, my teacher talks to 
me. She told me to-day that my dress was pretty, and 
when she went up the aisle she put her hand on my head.” 

Is it such a marvel that one human, motherly teacher let 
the woman in her have a chance to show itself, as well as the 
teacher part of her? ‘That touch on the head was worth all 
the maxims and “memory gems” that ever were written, 
for the building up of character. The teacher who sits at 
her desk and hurls forth stories with morals, — with the 
moral sticking away out beyond the story —and has loud 
concert recitations of “gems” and “ brilliants’’ will never 
set the little souls before her to thrilling to the divine har- 
monies, like the teacher who touched the head, and heart, 
and soul, and life, of the little girl by putting her hand on 
her head “as she went up the aisle”, because her heart was 
so full of child sympathy that she did it involuntarily. 


That Bell! 


Given up the call-bell in the school-room yet? Try it. 


Stories. 


“ Now, Mary you may tell us a story about your blocks.” 
(Mary proceeds.) “Five blocks and four blocks are nine 
blocks.” Harry, you may tell us a story. “If nine birds 
were on a tree and four of them flew away, there would be 
five birds left.” 

Teachers, are these problems sfories? Who first began 
calling plain, simple, one-sentence statements, svories ? 
Why do we all keep on doing it? The children must think 
it is very strange for things so unlike real stories to be 
called by the same names? After all, there is a resem- 
blance between the habits of teachers and those of sheep in 
going over a wall. 
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In Cleveland (Ohio) Schools. 


From Course of Study 1893-94, 


First Grade. 


Topics to be continued throughout the year. 

1. Stories told or read, and then reproduced orally, to illus- 
trate kindness, gentleness, honesty, truthfulness, and unselfish- 
ness. These stories should be illustrated by drawings on the 
blackboard whenever possible. 

2. Constant training in polite and courteous forms of speech. 
(See Mrs Julia H. Dewey’s How to Teach Manners. ) 

3. Lessons on the Human Body. At least twenty-five minutes 
a week upon the same. (See Youth’s Temperance Manual.) 

4. Words of reading lessons used in original sentences. 

5. Copying sentences, supplying one or more words which 
have been omitted. 

6. Writing original sentences with given words. 

7. Use letter-cards relating to work of the day. 

Note. — Teachers will select appropriate work from assign- 
ment for more advanced pupils entered in previous term, so as 
to cover work in a year. 


Language. 


September, October — General lessons. Conversational. 

1. Life of the pupil. — Name, age, and residence of pupils. 
Name of teacher and of school. The home:—father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, grandparents. Kindness to 
brothers and sisters; obedience to parents; respect due to the 
aged. The school room, use and care of furniture; slate; 
sponge ; pencil. 

2. Conduct in school. — Kindness to schoolmates. The 
‘Golden Rule.” Geography, (Earth and Sky.) Observation of 
weather. Sunshiny days. 

3. Names of days of the week. — History :— anniversary of 
the landing of Columbus. Name of our country, North America. 

4. Natural History. — Lesson on fruits, peach or plum, apple, 
grapes, etc. 

5. Form. — (See Industrial lessons.) 

6. Literature. — Teachers read Hiawatha’s Childhood. Give 
name of Henry W. Longfellow and show picture of the poet. 

November. — General lessons. Conversational. Colors. The 
Primary colors taught objectively. 

Life of the Pupil. — Uses of the different senses taught object- 
ively. The things that we learn about by touch. Name things 
that are soft, hard, wet, dry, smooth, rough, light, heavy, hot, 
cold. The things we learn about by sight, (color and extension 
in length and breadth only.) Name. things that are bright, 
pretty ; distinguish the primary colors. The things that we learn 
about by smell, by taste. Name things that are sweet, sour, 
bitter. Things that we learn about by sound. Name things by 
the sound they produce, unaided by any sense except hearing. 

Geographical.— (Earth and Sky.) Observations of the 
weather. Rainy days. 

Historical. — Thanksgiving poem. Thanksgiving day to be 
illustrated by drawings on the blackboard. 

Form. — (See Industrial lessons.) 


December.— The Industries. — The carpenter; the kitchen. 
(Prang’s Occupation Charts.) 

Foods. — Kinds: of meats; roots and leaves used for food; 
bread; milk and butter. 

How to set a table. — Illustsated by objects or by drawings on 
the board and on slates. 

Geography. — (Earth and Sky.) Observations of the weather. 
Snowstorm. (See Miss Bass’s Nature Stories, The Story of a 
Snow Flake.) 

History. Christmas. Poem to be learned. 
the blackboard. 

Form. — (See.Industrial lessons. ) 

Color. — Continued application of Color lessons. 


Illustrations on 


1. January.— Meaning of words, before, behind, between, 
over and under, top, botton, etc. Taught objectively and by 
pictures made by pupils. 

2. Science. — Conversation on the forms of water, snow and 
ice; hail and rain. 

3: Form. — (See Industrial lessons.) 

4. Color. — Continual use of Primary colors. 

5. Literature.— Read quotations from Little People of the 
Snow. Children reproduce by single statement orally. Learn 
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name of author, William Cullen Bryant. 
poet. 


Show picture of this 


; eee — Colors.— The Secondary colors taught object- 
vely. 

The Industries. The shoemaker; the blacksmith. 
Occupation Cards. ) 

History. — The children’s birthdays. Washington’s birthday. 
Boyhood. The name of our country, the United States. The 
flag of our country, the Stars and Stripes, its colors, its pattern, 
first used when. Drawing of our flag to be kept on blackboard. 
Teach first stanza of ‘‘ America.” 

Form. — (See Industrial lessons. ) 


(Prang’s 


March. — Natural History. — Use drawings freely. Domestic 
animals :— The cat, the dog. (See Prang’s Cards.) (See Johon- 
not’s Book of Cats and Dogs. Cat Tails. D. Lothrop & Co., 
etc.) Teach duty of kindness to animals. Teach a poem on 
kindness. Let children tell short stories about their own pets. 

Forms and uses of words. — Past tense of go, do, see, buy, 
bring, throw, etc., taught in conversational style. 

Form. — (See Industrial lessons. ) 


April, May, June.—-Science.—Give General Lessons on 
Spring; Spring Rain; Buds; The Wind and tne Sun.; The 
Dandelion: The Life of a Bean; How corn grows. [Illustrate 
by objects and by drawings. (See Nature Stories.) Plant 
Lessons. — Sow seed and observe stages of germination. Teach 
to find and name the parts of a plant, — root, stem, leaves, bud, 
flower. Teach the uses of each part. Descriptious always to be 
given from specimens to interest, and teach to observe accur- 
ately. In observation, lead the children to see the truth; in 
description. lead them to express correctly and arange ideas in 
right order. 

Literature. — Learn selections from Lucy Larcom’s, The Mys- 
tery of the Seed, or Shower and Flower. Read the Spring Time, 
in Eugeue Field’s Short Stories, Volume I. Learn short quota- 
tions concerning topics suitable for the season, (one each week. ) 

Science. — Lessons on the sun and the sunshine. By experi- 
ment show how vapor is formed. The spring rain and its work. 

Note. — Give constant attention to correct pronunciation and 
clear enunciation. 


Numbers. 


FIRST TERM. 


Numbers from one to five taught, and the use of the figures 
that represent them. Stick laying and pattern building to illus- 
trate numbers in a group, as four. Gradual introduction of the 
use of the slate. Objects and pictures to illustrate the lessons. 
Only concrete work to be given. Original concrete examples 
given by pupils. 

Picturing by pupils concrete examples. Counting by objects to 
twenty. Objective illustration of one half, one fourth. Find 
halves of 2 and 4; fourths of four, objectively. The linear inch 
taught objectively. Use of one, two, three, four, and five inches 
by measuring and otherwise. Objective use of the pint; number 
of pints in a quart, and use of same. 

The use of the cent; the nickel; number of cents in a nickel, 
objective. 


SECOND TERM. 


Numbers from five to ten taught, and the use of the figures 
that represent them. Objects, pictures, and original concrete 
examples used as in First Term. Stick laying and pattern 
building as in First Term. Use pictures on slate to illustrate 
lessons. Continued and increased use of slate. Abstract work 
after development of concrete idea. Roman notation through 
ten. Counting to fifty, using objects or pictures. 

Continued use of one-half, one-fourth. Use of one-third, one- 
sixth, taught objectiyely. Halves of even numbers, 2, 4, 6,8, 10; 
thirds of 3, 6,9; fourths of 4 and8; taught and used objectively. 

Continued use of the pint and quart. 

The day, the week; number of days in a week. 

Continued use of the cent, the nickel: the dime, number of 
cents in a dime. 

Continued use of the inch; the square inch taught and used 
objectively. : 


THIRD TERM. 


Numbers from one to ten reviewed. 

Continued practice in sight reading and combinations from 
one to ten. 

Continued abstract work. 

Fundamental structure of numbers from ten to twenty illus- 
trated by bundling ten and writing the same. Use of signs of 
fundamental operations. The cubic inch taught and used object- 
ively. 

Review of the pint, the quart, used objectively. 

Review of the day, the week. 

Review of one-half, one-fourth, one-third, one-sixth; 
fourth, one-eighth, one-fifth, one-tenth, used objectively. 

Continued use of the cent, the nickel, the dime. 

(See Appleton’s Numbers Illustrated. ) 


one- 


STORIES. 


The Fox and the Stork.* 


A fox once invited a stork to dinner. The fox served the 
dinner in a flat, shallow dish. He could lap the soup very 
quickly from the dish ; but the poor stork could only pick 
up a bit at a time on the end of her bill. 

“It has been a very nice dinner,” said the stork, politely, 
asshe went home. “ A week from to-day I shall be pleased 
to have you come and dine with me.” 

When the day came, the fox, always ready to eat, went to 
the stork’s house as he had been asked to do. 

But alas for Mr. Fox! The stork served the dinner in a 
tall glass jar. 

The stork could reach into the jar with her long bill very 
nicely. 

But Mr. Fox could only lap a drop now and then, as it 
ran down the side of the jar. 

Mr. Fox was angry enough. Mrs. Stork laughed at him. 
The fox and the stork never dined together again. 


Caps and Blankets. 


“‘ May we go out to play?”’ asked the Pussy-Willow chil- 
dren one day. 

“ Are your caps and blankets ready?” 

“Our caps have been on our heads all winter, but our 
blankets are n’t quite ready.” 

“Who ever heard of Pussy-Willows being seen without 
blankets?” said their mother. “Wait a week.” 

They waited till their white fuzzy blankets were done, 
then they started out to see the world. Look on the tree 
and you will see them, playing hide-and-seek. 


Edith and the Sparrow. 


“Mother,” said Edith, “I am glad that I am not a spar- 
row. Think of having to eat your breakfast out of the 
street! And I shouldn't like to take such short steps. I 
should never get anywhere. And how uncomfortable it 
must be not to have hands!” 

“Come up here to the telegraph wire,” said Mrs. Sparrow 
to Ned Sparrow. “The ait is better up here. I wonder 
how those big people get along without wings. Hands must 
be dreadfully in the way!” 

“Chirp, chirp! I should think so!” answered Ned. 


What Eddie Said. 
I. 


We have something new at our house. It is black all 
over except a little white spot under its chin. It lives in a 
barrel out in the wood-shed. It is soft and warm and ever 


so pretty. Guess what it is. 
What the Kitty Said. 
II. 
Me-e-e-w! I like to live in a barrel when my mamma is 


there, but when she goes away it’s lonesome. Sometimes 
hands come down into the barrel and get me. 

I wish they wouldn’t, for my claws aren’t big enough to 
scratch with when they hurt me, and when I cry, I don’t 
make much more noise than a mosquito. 

All the time I am as sleepy as I can be; and I wish they 
wouldn’t wake me up. [am afraid I never shall grow up to 
a cat if they treat me so. M-e-e-w! 


° ~* From “ JEsop's Fables,”” edited by Mara L. Pratt, published by Educational 
Publishing Co. 
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What Mamma Pussy Said. 
Ill. 


I have a new baby, the prettiest in all the world! 
Pur-r-r-r ! 

But one thing is sure. The wood-shed is no place for us. 
‘We have too much company. I’m going to move up to the 
attic closet to-day. Pur-r-r! 


How to Make a Cart. 


Roy and Harry took two boards, sawed them round, and 
burnt holes in the middle of each piece with a hot poker, 
and called them wheels. Papa gave them a small wooden 
box. This they fastened to an axle and made a cart. They 
had great fun riding in the cart and playing horse. 


Never Give Pain. 


“T know a sweet little orphan girl, with golden hair and 
happy, laughing blue eyes, whose heart was broken by just 
one careless word. One day little Louisa came to school 
with a new dress. It was a sweet, pretty, pink dress, and as 
she looked at it she was very happy. When the children 
saw it they cried out: 

“See! Look at Louisa, she’s got a new dress!” 

But one little girl whose parents were rich, knew it wasn’t 
a new dress, and, without thinking, she said scornfully : 

“No, that aint a new dress. Its made over. Yes, in- 
deed, and so old-fashioned! We could see the old stitches. 
Someone has given it to her.” 


“ Please, teacher, a girl has fainted ! ”’ 

“She’s been a-cryin’ awful,” volunteered one of the other 
children. 

When the child came to herself she clung sobbing to the 
teacher’s hand and told her story. 

“’Twarnt ’cause it was out of fashion —I didn’t care for 
that, nor ’cause ’twas the only one I’ve got ’sides the ola 
black, but ’twas made over for mé from one of m-m-moth- 
er’s, and oh-h, teacher, she’s dead.” 

A tear fell from the eyes of the teacher, and then a dozen 
little girls commenced crying too, and among them the little 
girl whose unkind words had caused all the trouble. But 
the tears atoned for all, and in a moment love conquered 
all and she was kissing away the tears she had caused. 

It was a lesson to the whole school to never give pain.” 


A Great Secret. 


Once there was a king who had a Ilttle boy whom he 
loved. 

He gave him a beautiful room to live in and pictures and 
toys and books. 

But, for all this, the young prince was unhappy. He wore 
a frown wherever he went and was always wishing for 
something he did not have. 

At length, one day, a magician came into court. 
the boy and said to the king :— 

“TI can make your son happy. 
great price for telling the secret.” 
‘what you ask I will give.”” So the price was paid. Then 
the magician took the boy into a private room. He wrote 
something with a white substance on a piece of paper. 
Next, he gave the boy a candle, and told him to light it and 
hold it under the paper turned into a beautiful blue. 

They formed these words : — 

“ Do a kindness to some one every day.” 

The prince made use of the secret, and became the hap- 
piest boy in the kingdom. 


He saw 


But you must pay me a 
“Well,” said the king, 


“There will come a maiden soon, I ween 
Dressed in a cloak of palest green ; 
The robins follow her gentle call, 
And wild-flowers bloom where her footstep fall.” 
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* ‘To speak in public on the stage. 


A Laughing Chorus. 


Oh, such a commotion under the ground 
When March called, “ Ho, there! ho!” 

Such a spreading of rootlets far and wide. 
Such whispering to and fro! 

And, “ Are you ready?” the Snow-drop asked, 
“Tis time to start, you know.”’ 

“« Almost, my dear,”’ the Scilla replied ; 

* T’ll follow as soon as you go.” 

Then, “ha! ha! ha!” a chorus came 
Of laughter soft and low 

From the millions of flowers under the ground — 
Yes, millions — beginning to grow. 


“]’ll promise my blossoms,” the Crocus said. 
“ When I hear the bluebirds sing.” 
“ And straight thereafter,’ Narcissus cried, 
“« My silver and gold I’ll bring.” 
“ And ere they are dulled,” another spoke, 
“The Hyacinth bells shall ring.” 
And the Violet only murmured, “ I’m here.” 
And sweet grew the air of spring. 
Then “ha! ha! ha!” a chorus came 
Of laughter soft and low 
From the millions of flowers under the ground — 
Yes, millions — beginning to grow, 
— Harpers Young People. 


Did n't Think. 
“Once there was a robin 
Lived outside the door, 
Who wanted to go inside 
And hop upon the floor. 
‘Oh, no!” said the mother, 
‘You must stay with me ; 
Little birds are safest 
Sitting in a tree.’ 
‘I don’t care,’ said robin, 
And gave his tail a fling, 
‘I don’t think the old folk 
Know quite everything.’ 
Down he flew, and kitty seized him 
Before he’d time to blink, 
‘Oh!’ he cried, ‘I’m sorry, 
But J did n't think.’”’ 


Who has Counted Them ? 


“ How many claws has our old cat?’”’ 
Asked Eddie. “Who can tell me that?” 


“ Oh, that,” said Harry, “every one knows : 
As many as you have fingers and toes.”’ 


“Yeth,” lisped Ethel, “shee’th justht got twenty ; 
Five on each foot, and I think it-th plenty.” 


“ Yes,’’ said Bertie, “just five times four ; 
That makes twenty — no less nor more.” 


“Wrong,” said Eddie ; “ that’s easy seen ; 
Catch her and count ’em — she has eighteen ! 


You'd scarce expect one of my age 
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“Cats on each of their two hind paws 
Have only four, and not five, claws.” 
— FP. T. 


The First Snow-Drop. 


“1 want to get up,” the Snow-drop said 
As she loosened the wraps about her head, 
“It may be the world is white with snow, 
Yet I’d rather be there than here below. 
Tis horrid to be curled up so tight — 
I want to look out and see the light. 


“« My dear little sisters are fast asleep, 
And I am the first to take a peep 
Out of my bed, where, snugly rolled, 
I slept in warm blankets, fold on fold. 
But now I am ever so wide awake, 
And it’s surely time for the morn to break. 


‘« My dress is the prettiest ere was seen ; 
Tis white, with an overskirt of green, 
With six pretty silken cords that hold 
As many tiny tassels of gold. 

Oh, I have been working, never fear, 
To look my best, when I do appear. 


“And I must welcome the song-birds home. 
There seems such a stirring all around, 
And I hear new voices above the ground. 
The buds on the willows are calling, ‘Come’ ; 
For this is the message they bring I guess, 
‘Get up, little maid, it is time to dress.’ ”’ 
— Fulia M. Dana. 


Questions for Friday Afternoons. 


Place four nines so that their sum shall be roo. 
Place four threes so as to make 34. 
Write 13 in such a way that when half of it is rubbed out 


8 shall remain. 


Twenty-one ears of corn are in a hollow stump. How 


long will it take a_squirrel to carry them all out, if he carries 
out three ears a day? 


Name an English word containing all the vowels. 
What word is that composed of five letters, from which, if 


two letters are taken one remains? 


There are two words only in our language where the five 


vowels follow in successive order. What are they? 


What is that which every one can divide, but no one can 


see where it has been divided ? 


What two numbers multiplied together will produce 7 ? 
Make one word out of the letters in “new door.” 
— Forty Friday Afternoons. 


Ho! For a Kite. 


(Recitation for a boy.) 
Ho for a kite, boys! the days are bright, boys, 
The winds are up and blowing : 
Step around fast, boys ; how long this will last, boys, 
We have no way of knowing. 


The weather is raw, boys ; for all that, hurrah, boys, 
Just keep your blood fast flowing ; 

With ball and kite, boys ; from morning till night, boys, 
Defy old Boreas’ blowing. 


When school is out, boys ; begin the rout, boys ; 
Instead of skating and sleighing, 

Let the whole troop, boys ; get out the hoop, boys, 
And over the common go playing. 


It is jolly to meet, boys ; and life is sweet, boys ; 
In blustering, bright March weather ; 
But with ball or kite, boys, let’s do the right, boys, 
And always hold together. 
— M. F. Butts. 
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Grandma Always Does. 
(For a small boy holding a toy wagon.) 

I want to mend my wagon 

And have to have some nails — 

Just two, three will be plenty ; 

We’re going to haul our rails. 

The splendidest cob fences 

We’re making —ever were ! 

I wish you’d help us find them, 

Grandma always does. 


My horse’s name is Betsey ; 

She jumped and broke her head ; 

I put her in the stable, 

And feed her on milk and bread. 

The stable’s in the parlor ; 

We didn’t make no muss. 

I wish you’d let it stay there, 
Grandma always does. 


Young March Wind. 


A jolly good fellow is young March Wind, 
With all his bluster and noise ; 
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Though he has no thought for the old and the poor, 


He’s a thorough friend of the boys. 

He joins their play with right good will — 
Aha, do you hear him go, 

With a hi, hi, hi! far up in the sky, 
While the boys stand tugging below? ” 





What the Canary Said. 


[Recitation for a girl. | 


One day I wasall alone in the room with our canary 
He came down close to the wires of the cage and put his 
head down to me in a most knowing way, as I stood beside 


him, and I thought he wanted to say something 
to me, so I listened and this is what I heard : 

“ How do you do? 

“T wish you would let me come out and fly 
around the room a little while. I will not fly 
away. I am perfectly willing to come back here 
to sleep, but, oh! I get so tired hopping about 
this cage, up on the perch and then down on the 
floor, wouldn’t you? 

“I like other things to eat, too, besides canary 
seed. I like crumbs of coarse bread, crackers, 
fruit, lettuce and chickweed. Why don’t you 
ever give me any of these green things to eat? 

*“Then, I hope you will not leave me out in 
the hot sun, as you did last summer when you 
went away on that picnic and forgot all about me. 
O, I was sick after having that sun pour into my 
cage all that day. And then you all wondered 
what the matter was! I should have thought you 
would] have known. 

“ Did you ever see a canary bird have a look- 
ing glass in its cage? I had a mistress once who 
gave me one, and she hung it so the lights 
didn’t dazzle me, and I must confess I liked 


A Lesson in Numbers. 


I have a little lesson 
In numbers, every day ; : 
And, if you like, I'll tell you 
The kind I have to say — 

I call them play. 


There was a little pigeon, 

And when he safd “‘ Coo-coo !” 

Another little pigeon 

Close down beside him flew — 
Then there were Two. 


Two pretty ships were sailing 

As grandly as could be ; 

And “Ship ahoy !” another 

Sailed out upon the sea — 
Then there were THREE. 


I had a pretty rose bush 

That grew beside my door ; 

Three roses bloomed upon it, 

And soon there came one more — 
Then there were FOUR. 


Four bees a-gathering honey — 

The busiest things alive ; 

And soon there came another 

From out the crowded hive — 
Then there were FIVE. 


These last were rather hard ones — 
The roses and the bees ; 
But my mamma says, “‘ Numbers 
Get harder by degrees,” 
Harder than these ! 
—Emilie Poulsson,. 
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it very much; I don’t know why canary birds shouldn’t 
like to look at themselves as much as little girls do when 
they wear something pretty and want to see how it looks. 


But that isn’t what / want it for. O, no! 


fun just as much as you do. 


I want to play 
that it is another bird and have some fun with him. 


I like 


Now you tell the rest of the 


family what I say, and then I’ll sing you the very loveliest 


songs that ever were heard. Good-bye.” 
And then he hopped up on his perch again. 


“ A good deed is never lost ; he who sows courtesy reaps 
friendship ; and he who plants kindness gathers love.” 


Staying after school. 


The Wasp and the Bee. 


A wasp met a bee that was just buzzing by, 
And he said, “ Little cousin, can you tell me why 
You are loved so much better by people than I? 


“* My back shines as bright and as yellow as gold, 
And my shape is most elegant, too, to behold, 
Yet nobody loves me for that, I am told.” 


“Ah, cousin,” the bee said, “’tis all very true ; 
But if I had half as much mischief to do, 
Indeed they would love me no better than you.” 


— R. N. Yawger. 
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(This music is given by the request of teachers.— Ep.) 


Lightly Row. 
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Lightly row, lightly row,! 

O’er the dancing waves we go ;! 
Wavelets blue, wavelets blue,! 
We are after you! ! 

Oars a flashing in the sun ;? 

Oh how fast the waters run ! 
Lightly row, swiftly go,' 

Waves we’!l catch you now.! 


Motion as of rowing. 
Arms stretched out at sides wave hands from the wrist. 


Three O’Clock in the Morning. 


What do the robins whisper about 

From their homes in the elms and birches, 
I’ve tried to study the riddle out, 

But still in my mind is many a doubt. 


While over the world in silence deep, 

In the twilight of early dawning, 

They begin to chirp and twitter and peep, 
As if they were talking in their sleep, 

At three o’clock in the morning. 


Perhaps the little ones stir and complain 
That it’s time to be up and doing, 

And the mother-bird sings a drowsy strain 
To coax them back to their dreams again, 
Though distant cocks are crowing. 


It may be they gossip from nest to nest, 
Hidden and leaf enfolded ; 
For do we not often hear it confessed, 
When a long-kept secret at last is guessed, 
That, “a little bird has told it?” 

— Selected. 


Nature’s Feast. 


Dame Nature dons her sweeping cap 
And then takes out her brooms, 
And O, she raises such a dust 
As she sweeps her spacious rooms ! 


She brushes fields and hillsides 
And the leafy forest floor, 

The city streets, the country lanes, 
The rocks and sandy shore. 
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She swings her broom, the brisk March wind, 
And sometimes lifts it high 

To sweep with strong and vigorous strokes 
The clouds from out the sky. 


She scrubs and scours her house throughout 
Until ’tis sweet and clean, 

And then she hangs her draperies 
And lays her rugs of green. 


She freshens np the rugged vines, 
She makes the waysides fair, 
She adds a bit of color here 
A patch of brightness there. 


She flings her perfumes all about, 
She gilds the rosy east 

And sends a thousand minstrels out 
To bid us to her feast. 


Such welcome gives she to her guests 
That children like to stay 
Within the house so often cleaned 
In this good old-fashioned way. 
— Anna M. Pratt. 


Who’s Afraid in the Dark ? 


“Not I!” said the owl, 
And he gave a great scowl, 
And he wiped his eye, 
And fluffed his jowl. 
“Tu whoo!” 
Said the dog, “I bark 
Out loud in the dark, 
Boo-oo!” 
Said the cat, “ mi-iew/ 
I'll scratch any who 
Dare say that I do 
Feel afraid, mi-tew/” 
“« Afraid,” said the mouse, 
“Of the dark in a house ? 
Here me scatter 
Whatever’s the matter. 
Sgueek !”’ 
Then the toad in his hole, 
And the bug in the ground, 
They both shook their heads 
And passed the word round. 
And the bird in the tree, 
The fish and the bee, 
They declared all three, 
That you never did see 
One of them afraid 
In the dark ! 


But the little boy who had gone to bed, 
Just raised the bed-clothes and covered his head. 


— J. T. in St. Nicholas. 


Woodie’s Temperance Speech. 


“Some people laugh and wonder 

What little boys can do 

To help this temp’rance thunder 
Roll all the big world through ; 

I’d have them look behind them, 
When “ey were small, and then 

I’d like just to remind them 
That little boys make men ! 


The bud becomes a flower, 
The acorn grows a tree, 
The minutes make the hour,— 
Tis just the same with me. 
I’m small, but I am growing 
As quickly as I can ; 
And a temp’rance boy like me is bound 
To make a temp’rance MAN!” 
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The Three Golden Apples. 


(To be cut and mounted on cardboard.) 

Away beyond the land of the setting sun 
was a wonderful tree. No one had ever seen 
it, but people believed that on this tree grew 
golden apples. 





Many brave youths had gone in search of 
these golden apples, but the tree was guarded 
by a dragon so fierce that no one had ever 
dared go near it. 





“J will find this tree,” said Hercules, the 
young giant, “and I will kill this dragon and 
bring back the apples.” 





“ Many brave youths have said that,” thought 
the people; “‘ but the dragon is very terrible to 
look upon.” 





“Tm not afraid,” langhed Hercules. And, 
throwing his cloak of lion skin over his 
shoulders, he started forth with his great club, 
upon his journey. 





Up and down mountains Hercules travelled, 
over hills and plains, across great rivers, until 
at last he reached the land beyond the setting 
sun. 





*'Where is the tree that bears the golden 
apples?” cried Hercules, seeing afar off another 
great giant. 





* Come across the sea, and I will tell you,” 
shouted the giant. “I am coming!” shouted 
Hercules, and with two or three great strides, 
Hercules had crossed the water. 








“What is this great round ball you carry 
upon your back?” asked Hercules as he came 
near. “This great round ball is the earth,” 
answered the giant. “Then you must be the 
giant Atlas!” cried Hercules; “That is my 
name,” said the giant. 





“T have heard of you,” answered Hercules, 
“and Iam glad to see you. There are won- 
derful stories told of you in my country; and I 
have often wished I might chance to find you 
in my journeys to distant countries. 





But do you never grow tired of carrying 
the earth upon your back? “Indeed I do,” 
groaned Atlas, shifting the earth from one 
shoulder to the other. “But who are you, 
and what have you come for?” 





“J am Hercules, and I have come to gather 


golden apples from the wonderful tree.” 
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“Hercules! Hercules! Are you the Hercules 
that was of giant strength even when he was a 
baby!” cried Atlas. “Are you the Hercules 
that has preformed the Twelve Labors?” 





“ Indeed, young inan, your fame has reached 
me even in this far off land. But, brave as you 
have been, you will never find the golden 
apples; you may as well go home.” 











“Why ” asked Hercules. “ Because ” 
answered Atlas, “no one can enter that garden 
but me. But if you will take this great ball 
upon your shoulders, I will go and get the 
apples for you. I shall be very glad of a little 
rest and change. 





So Hercules took the earth upon his shoulders, 
and away Atlas ran towards the far off garden. 
How heavy the earth grew! I can never hold 
it! Odear! And the earth rolled back and 
forth from one shoulder to the other. 





“O dear! O dear!” cried the people on the 
earth. “How the earth rocks and rolls! There 
must be a terrible earthquake!” 





Soon Atlas returned, bearing in his hand 
three golden apples. “Ha, ha, ha!” he 
laughed. “How do you like to carry the 
earth? ” 





“QO hurry,” groaned Hercules, “ my back will 

break!” “O no,” laughed Atlas, “I am not 
coming back. Ha! ha! good bye!” and away 
he ran up the hillside. 





* Come back! ” shouted Hercules. “ At least 
you might help me to put my lion skin across 
my shoulder for the earth to rest upon!” “O 
yes, I will do that,” shouted Atlas, coming 
towards Hercules. 





Now Atlas was not very bright. Such great 
heavy people usually are stupid; and as he 
came near, laughing all the while at his own 
escape, Hercules, quick as a flash of lightning, 
rolled the earth over on to the shoulders of 
Atlas, seized the golden apples, and flew away. 





“Such dreadful earthquakes as there have 
been,” said the people to Hercules when he 
had reached his home again. Whole cities 
have been laid flat. But Hercules held up the 
golden apples and the people forgot all about 
their troubles, so glad were they to see them. 





* How did you get them?” the people asked. 
But Hercules did not answer; and the people 
never knew. 




















































































































































































































































































GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


SCHOOL NEEDLEWORK. TEACHERS’ EDITION. 
By Olive C. Hapgood, Teacher of fewing in 
Boston Public Schools. 242 pp. 


Those who doubt whether a book designed 
to teach children to sew can be made attrac- 
tive, should see this one. It is as fascinating 
to look through as a‘picture book, for it is 
finely and fully illustrated from beginning to 
end. These illustrations are accompanied by 
carefully prepared, plainly written text, tell- 
ing the step-by-step process of teaching little 
children to sew. So full of minute instruction 
is this book in the detail of the work, that any 
teacher with a fair knowledge of sewing could 
introduce it into her school, secure in the 
belief that she could find here all the help she 
could possibly need Any town or city desir- 
ous of introducing a system of sewing into its 
schools, could not do better than to get this 
book and base all their plans upon it. It is, 
beside, a help for the mother in teaching her 
little girls at home to sew, for it is full of sug- 
gestions of various useful and fancy stitches. 

In the last chapter of the book are pictured 
diagrams of educational sewing squares for 
use in primary schools. The designs are rep- 
resentations of objects and geometric forms, 
that the children will become familiar with as 
they learn to sew them, thus training eye and 
hand at the same time. 

The publishers of this book also have these 
“Sewing Squares” stamped on a sheet of 
white cotton cloth twenty-one by thirty-six 
inches (32 designs) each design being in a four- 
inch square. At the sides are strips for hem- 
ming and over-handing, and lines for cutting, 
folding, creasing, and basting are marked on 
each strip. The titles of the squares are 
stamped upon it and there are dash lines indi- 
cating where these squares are to be cut. The 
price of this sheet of cloth squares is 35 cents. 
It will be an interesting experiment for pri- 
mary teachers to test its use in the school 
room. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. By Emerson E. White, 
L.L. D. 309 pp. 


The teacher who buys this book has a cyclo- 
pedia of information concerning that depart. 
ment of school work in which failure or half 
success is oftenest found. The experienced 
teacher will recognize in these pages the road 
over which he has passed step by step, some. 
times painfully, sometimes triumphantly ; but 
it must be uniformly acknowledged that the 
chart here laid out is true; that it is built on 
large observation and experience, and that it 
does not contain one unnecessary danger sig- 
nal. The young teacher just stepping into the 
open highway of her calling may safely tuck 
away this valuable book under her arm for 
close companionship, with the certain assur- 
ance that she can consult it at all times when 
paths divide and the way looks dark, always 
sure of finding an index finger pointing to the 
right direction. 

1t is, perhaps, the strongest feature of com- 
mendation,in the many this book contains, 
that this same young teacher, even if profes- 
sionally untrained, can understand every word 
of it without a key to the pedagogical phrase 
or technical vocabulary. When an author, 
with the comprehensive grasp of the educa- 
tional problem possessed by Dr. White, can 
write three hundred pages covering all the 
ground from an analyzation of character in- 
centives to the draught of a stove pipe without 
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employing a single sentence that needs inter- 
pretation, itis a hopeful sign that the great 
body of teachers now carrying on the educa- 
tional work of the country, may yet have 
opportunity to receive instruction and inepir- 
ation through plainly written books as well as 
by oral lectures. This book has also the rare 
quality of showing that it is written for the 
teacher's help, instead of being sent out as added 
evidence of the author’s knowledge and pro- 
fundity. The tone is conversational, and the 
frequent anecdote in illustration of a truth is 
as naturally introduced as if the listening 
teacher were present and had called it forth 
by personal remark. 

The following is the arrangement of con- 
tents: 

1. Endsand Aims. 2. The Teacher as Gov- 
ernor. 3. Conditions of Easy Control. 4. Me- 
chanical Devices. Under the division of Moral 
Training are: 1. Principles. 2. Will Training. 
3. Panishment. 4. Moral Instruction. 5, Ma- 
terials for Moral Lessons. 6. Religion in the 
School. 

The discussion of the subject of the closing 
chapter will warm the hearts of many thous- 
ands of teachers, with its feirlessly expressed 
old fashioned belief inthe potency of a relig- 
ious influence as an essential means of char- 
acter training. No matter how much teache:s 
may be fettered by local mandate from intro- 
ducing religious exercises at the opening of 
school, a careful study of these closing pages 
with a heart open to absorb their spirit, will 
inevitably result in the higher tone of intel- 
lectual moral training in any school. 

Teachers every where are to be congratulated 
that such a book as “School Management ” 
has been written, and that it is within their 
reach to obtain it. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


isop’s FABLES. Vol. II. Edited by Mara 
L. Pratt. 


The Educational Publishing Co., have done, 
and are still doing, a great service to the 
schools by its issues of popular classical 
reading for the children. Dr. Pratt, in the 
re-wording of these fables, as in her “ Ameri- 
can History Stories,” has been very success- 
ful in adapting herself to the littlefolks. The 
language is adapted to the second or third 
grade, or highest primary. It is no news to 
say that children delight in reading these 
stories, and tastefully bound as they are in 
these volumes, in large distinct type, and 
charmingly illustrated, they are especially 
attractive to young eyes. They should bein 
the hands ofevery boy and girl of primary 
school age. They ought to have a large sale 
in families who desire that their children 
should early get acquainted with the classic 
treasures of the past. Price, 30 cents. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE. 
(Formerly Weed, Parsons, & Co.) 


ARBOR Day MANUAL. Edited by Charles R. 
Skinner, A. M., 453 pp. 


This is by far the most complete Arbor Day 
Manual yet published. But the name does not 
give the truth of its contents. It is a book so 
full of nature that it can be used by the teacher 
all the year for nature work, literature work, 
language work, for training the imagination 
and for the constantly recurring exercises of 
Friday afternoons. If this book were placed 
on the teacher’s desk she would find more use 
for it in these days of nature study than for 
any other book that finds its way to the school 
room. The average school board will not put 
it there and there is no other way for her to 
have it but to economize in some other direc- 
tion and pay the $2 50 that it costs to own it. 
The price seems formidable in print to the 
teacher with a small salary, but it will dwindle 
in size when the book is once seen and its 
possibilities as a fountain source to draw 
from are fully realized. Besides the Arbor 
Day poetry are Arbor Day songs, account of 
historic trees, prose legends, directions as to 
the selection and planting of trees, informa. 
tion as to celebrations of the day in other 
states and eight large fine illustrations. It is 
substantially bound in tinted covers that sug 


gest the budding spring time and verdant. 


fields. 
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The teachers who are beginning to wonder 
what exercises they shall have for the ap- 
proaching Arbor Day in the school room or in 
the open grounds will find a wealth of material 
in this manual that will render them indepen- 
dent of all other publications; and that 
teachcr must be wofully wanting in ingenuity 
that cannot see the desired exercise take 
shape and link itself together as she turns 
these pages full of the choicest literature yet 
written upon nature in every form,—field, 
flower, tree, forest, and the bird notes that 
voice the language and beauty of them all. 

American children have no inherent rever- 
ence for anything. The character training 
that comes from the teaching of reverence for 
trees on Arbor Day is a greater benefit to the 
character of the coming men and women than 
even the instruction as to the planting and 
preservation of forest trees is to the country 
as a means of hygienic salvation. “This 
book” says the author, “‘ had its inspiration 
in an acknowledged reverence for nature.” 
This is readily seen in the recognition of the 
moral side of tree planting and tree preserva- 
tion as shown in the carefully selected 
material here given for the use of the children. 
The book is a treasure and should be at hand 
in every school room. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


THE PROGRESSIVE SPELLER. By F. P. Sever. 
142 pp. 


This book would never have been recognized 
a3 a speller in days lang syne when plain, 
isolated columns of words as unattractive as 
they were meaningless, stared the pupil in the 
face and took away all the desire to learn any- 
thing. This progressive speller is prepared to 
meet the ideas of modern educators as to the 
manner in which the English language should 
be taught, for it is as much a language book 
as a spelling book; indeed, the student who 
masters this book will have learned to spell 
without knowing it. Part I.is designed for 
the youngest children and abounds in oral 
class work. In partll. more attention is given 
to constructive work by older children. Phon- 
ics as a guide to pronunciation are introduced 
in the first lesson and continue to the close of 
the book. Script words are also a part of the 
first work, and is at once utilized for seat work 
and sentence making by the lowest grades. 

The book will be an efficient help to the 
thousands of teachers who are trying to find 
out the best ways of teaching children to 
speak and write the English language cor- 
rectly. 





EXPERT TESTIMONY. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY: An introduction to 
the principles and practice of education, by 
J. A. McLellan and Prof. John Dewey, (Edu- 
cational Publishing Co.: 317 pp.) we heartily 
commend to the attention of all intelligent 
teachers. It is, we believe, a thoroughly good 
book in a field where thoroughly good books 
are very scarce. The arrangement of matter 
is simple and clear, the forms of statement are 
lucid and the illustrations apt and abundant. 
The book falls naturally into two parts, the 
first being occupied with the outlines of psy- 
chology and the practical applications of its 
doctrines to the work of teaching. In one 
hundred and sixty pages we have an excellent 
summary of the principles of psychology es- 
sential for teachers to know, the bearings of 
which upon their work are skilfully pointed 
out. The pedagogical results are then gath- 
ered up and summarized in a single chapter, 
after which we have as the second part ofthe 
book a very practical and inspiring discussion 
of the art of questioning, followed by a brief 
treatment of kindergarten work and self. 
instruction in the public schools, and outlines 
of methods in the fundamental subjects of 
school instruction. So far as we have been 
able to test the book we find it thoroughly 
practical, characterized by good sense, and 
founded upon sound principles. To those 
looking for a safe and helpful elementary 
guide in this subject we heartily commend 
this volume.— Wisconsin Jour. of Education. 


